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FOREWORD 



Among the responsibiiities of the Institute of Higl^r Education at the 
Lhilversity of Florida i$ me of encouraging the scientific study of the manage- 
ment of higher education in the stole of Floridq. Ail too often disonuoni re- 



^ QfUj^ing manc^«ient hove bten mode os a resott of crais and ftrd^cp^^S^^ 
^T'^o^^ff^^ffcenf ^ Qttd un i iwie qmie s t u d y dnd/or 4imttad dpfo. ThiThos been 
true not only in Florid^ but akp in^^c^r states. 

Or. basstter has brought together in this nibnograph his .own expertise os 
an economist and ^is qwn experience as a University. administrdtor. Thi^ cim- 
binotion produ<:es an analysts which needs to be examined critically and dis- 
cussed intelligently. -His study follows nationwide directions Jtr defining the 
* data, in onalyxii^ the varied elements t>f higher ^uciotiofv costs> and 4#i 
adapting the science of co$t analysis to an educationalAtnilieu. 

The Institute of Higher Klucation is pleased to provide this mon6gre«ph 
as a study to be examined and hopefuliy> to serve the most useful, purpose (5f 
. improving the^quality of higher education in Florida's State University System. 

As he states in hir onm Prefoce, Dr. Lassiter claims full responsibility for tlie 
* judg^CMits, conclusions^ methodology, and evaluations. We are pleased to 
make his scholarly (efforts available others to examine. 



JAf^ES L. WATTENaARGR * . 
Direc^/ Institute of Higher Educotion 



• PR€fACE 

K 

The duthor's concern with the allocotion and utilization of resources in 
higher edlucation is derived from his responsibilities as an acodemic odministra- 
tor and professionol infterest as on ecbnomist. As o long-tami member of the 
Plonning-rVogramming-Bodgetiiig Committee of the Stote University System of 
Florido, theouHior hds been a porticipont in. the deliberations leoding to the 
-development and refinement of the System's resource allocation model and the 
supporting data systems. The development of the resource allocation model ond 
its supporting elements was a long and orduous process which took pl_ace largely 
in the "heat of bottle^" with little time fer reflection on its consistency or 

its^ impacts It Income the <x/thor's conviction thot further onoiysis wos'^nec^sr 

" " *■ 
$ary before it could be j»>nciuded that the primo^ pbjective of comporoble 

funding for comparable programs was being reofized. This study is an attempt 

* , « 

to onolyze faculty resource allocation and utilization in the System in order 
to prpvide th<^ basis for understanding what was taking place and proposing 
modifj/eations where necessary. The report does not represent the official views 
of the Board of Regents, the University of North Florida, or of the University 
of Florida. The judgements, ^conclusions, methodology, and evaluations ore 
those of the author. 

" Mony persons assisted In the conduct of this study. Contributidns re- 
quiring singular recognition are: Dr. W. K. Boutwell, President of MGT, 
Inc., and former Vice Chancellor for Admlnistrotive Affairs of the State Uni- 

versity System of Florida, for his constructive comments on the monuscript and 

* * . , *' i 
for verification of the undocumented historicol dem^plf the study; Mr. C. 



D^^lwl'oc'^/ Director of Aiiqlytical St<#d^^ the . University of North Florida^ 
for ooordifKitirtg the massive data ossembly and proQfafnfntng efforts^ 0r. J, K . 
Carufhcn^ Director of Plonning oncT Analysis of the Stote University System of 
Florida, for his assistonce in making the dotp topes avaiidble; Mr. M, L. 
Ca$b*er, Director of Records and Re^tstfotioh of ihe'Umvers)ty of North Florida, 
for hrs mony efforts in analyzing p^elin^inary output, and in critiquing and 
developing programs; Dr. C. P. Heaton, Associate f^ofessor of Business G)m- 
muniqotion and Englifh of the University of North Florida, for his critical 
editoriol assistance stant Director of Libraries of 

the U^^rsity of North Florida^ for her invaluable assistance in the assembly 
of bibliographic moterials; and the stafb of the Instructional GDmmunications 



de^rtment and the Offi<*e df the Ynce President and Dean of Faculties for 

dmgent efforts in the production of this report. To all of these persons^ arni 

I 4 

t » 

to many oth'er>^ I <im groteful. j 



RLL,Jr. 



J aclcsonv i I le , F lori da 
June, 1976 
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* SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIOMS A 

The overall objective of study w« to/invteHgote the physicol ihd- 



ducfivity and uHlizaHon oMopolty resources in the Stote / Univenf ty System 
of Fbrlda as influenced by the size and mission of the individual institution, 
the level of instruction, the size of classes, ond the discipline. In oddit^on, 
attempts were made to estcblish. and assess tonger^erm chonges in focuJty pro- 
ductivlty, the differential impoct of these changes among institutions and dis- 
ciplfnes, and the effico^ of the total and component ports of the faculty 
resource allocation mcniel employed in the System. Inadequacy of the data 
base precluded estd^Hshment of productivity ratios in Research and Scholorly 
activity. Public /Service, and Acodemic Administrotlon. Anolysis for these 
octlvities was limited to the proportions of to^al fbculty effort devoted to these 
"tasks." 

Before proceeding to the findiogs of the study, two^dutions are In order, 
^irst, efficiency in a pr^ction relationship can be defined only when the 
costs of the inputs and the value of the cl^t are known for a given quolity 
product. Second, before interlnitltutiond cori^isons can be unquollfiedly 
mode, considerdble informotlon must be available regarding Tnstituftonol size, 
instlt^Iona! r^te and scope/ and dfsctpltne mix ond level. These coutlons ore 
appropriate for interpretation of both the^hyslcal ratios and cost dato, when 
available; ^ 



Given these quolificotiom, fhe more stghlflcont findings and conciuiiora 

of the thidy ore iwtArjed ds feilowsi 

e — - 

14 



1 . There are signtFicanf variations in average iifitwettViial productivities 
. omcmg the Institutions in ,the'|j||||||^^ even for giv^fifidisciplines and 

levels. The .System average productiviti^'-irepresent a weighted 
"consensus" of historical decisions and ^esent priorities,- and are 
dominated by the Icrger institutions. The variations in overall /in* 
structional productivities among institutions are, in fact, attributable 
to a l^t of factors such as the discipline and level mix of the in* 
stitutions, assigned roles and scopes, internal institutional priorities 
^ omong disciplines and between instruction and other activities, his- 
torical staffing patterns, ond the size of institutions. 

2. Averoge instructional productivities in the System have increased 

♦ *_ 

significantly in the p<ist few years and over the long term'. From 

« 

1972-73 to 1974-75, overall Instructional pnoductlVrties Increased 
approximotety 10 f^rcent at the tower level, 15 percent at the upper 
level, k>m> percent at the beginning graduate level, ond 22 percent 
' at the advanced graduate level. the 20-year period 1953-54 

to 1974-75y System averoge productivity tncrqpsed 72 peiicent at the 
lower level and 99j^^ent at the upper level. Few American in- 

dustfies coul^ match these productivity gains. 

\ 

3. A sufastantial; part of the productiviiy gains b attributobie te> the 
newer institutions, which typically. fijoiize higher overoit produc- 
tiylty than.the older imivenitfet, and, fii^re recently ^ ti^^^^Kcept Ion- 
ally large increoMt in average prodbcMvlty in o maior <^iplfnei^ 
sudi oi Bui i n^t^/Moi wQewent ond fSy etiology* 

15 • 



For thos^ di5c{f>lin6S end leveh thot are common to xJi instituHons 
in the System there is no apparent relationship between institutional 
{Size and overage productivity or in dverpge class size achieved 
among the disciplines. On the other hand, there is a tendency for 
an institution's ranking in avercige_^o<^ctivit1es in the vorlbit»^s- 
ciplines to vary with its ranks in mean class sizes. 
Th^ variations omon^ the institutions in averoge instructional pro- 
ductivities ond class sizes for given disciplines ond levels are^ so 
great a to create considerable doubt regarding the utility of the 
HHGIS discipline categories as the basis of measuring productivity 
and cost,^ or for allocating resources. Intuitively, it would be ex- 
pected'that the troditional/ pedogogies of the disciplines would result 
in expla mob le differences jn overage productivity and class size. 
However, the practice ornong the nine universities in the System is 
such that this expectation is not teolized. Among the disciplfnes 
and levels common to all institutions, only in the Rne ond Applied 
Arts and Physical Sciences can a wMk case be mode thot the ov- 
erage instructional productivity ond cloB sizes vory from those reol- 
ized in the other major* disciplines. On the other hand, the com 
for level diffsrences is much stronner, both tfiaoreficoify ond Ip 
proof ice. ' ^ i 

The slgntncont difforencas between the choraeterisHcs of frequency 
distribvHom of den sizes omong the tmtitutions in the System. for 

gWm levels and dbclpliim ore stronQly smoesHye of s(rf»tanHol 

1 _ _ _ _ 



variances in the ifegries to whfch curricula are proliferdted. In 
adjusting tbcT frequency distributions of class sizes, it wos necessary 
to reod the course description of every course list^ in the 1974v 
75 catalogs of the nine institutions, in order to identify and elirn- 
inote courses that were oot offered in* o classroom or laboratory 
format. The impressions gained from this reading Off course descrip- 
tions and subsequent examination of the frequency distributions of 
class sizes ?teod the author to the conclusion that the most significant 
i/>efficiency in the utilization of foculty resources in the System is 
aHributcbie to pfoliferated curricula in soir^ programs and ot some 
institutions, j 

The effects of irutttutional size^ internal priorities, and assigned 
role and scope are apparent Tn' the proportlorB of* focutty resources 
utilized in Instruction and Instruction-^related Activity, Research 
and Scholarly Activity, Public Service, ofid Acodemic Administra- 
tion, The proportions of iocuity resources devoted to Instruction 
and Ins^uction-relatad octivitles ond Acodemic Administration vary 
inversely with irtttitutlonol size. The percentages of faculty re- 
sources devoted to Research and Scholarly Activity and Public Ser- 
vice^ vary direct^ firfth the s!z# of institution and role and scope. 
As would be expected, the large Institutions with doctoral prpgroms 
dominate the research efforts of the Systeifi. ^ On th^ other bond, 
it is the author's judgement tfmt the pmpbrtions of foculty resources 
dbvoted to research ot the smoller Instftutions ore so bw as to impair 



. focolty tapabilitiet and vitality jf^sus'toined at these levek over a 
period of tlwe^ 

8. The proportions of faculty effort devbted to Research and Scholarly 
Activity vary substantially among thri disciplines. However, based v 
, on the nature of the commitments mcde at the institutions in exis- 



tence in the imm^iate post-sputnik 
in the rankings among the disciplines 
forts. For example. Social Science 
ranke^mong tbe top four disciplines i 



TO, there^were some surprises 
n terms of total research ef- 
and business and Manogement 



^^Ity positions devoted to research. Bi 




11 terms of the total FTE foc- 
iu||Hi^ and Management ranked 




Commitment of resources to the dis-^, 



thisjiigh largely begou^ot 

cip1lnc^--Gt-rfbe diversity of FloridaL The Systemwidfe commitment 
of faculty resources to research in jSbcidI Science was heavily in* 
fluenced by the research efforts atf Florida State Universfty in this 
discipline. • 

.9. Any comparisoa o? instructional proiJuctivity or class sizes dver time, 
or omong i/ititiitions^aj^ givenj time, must de(/l with the quality 
of the educational experience which students receive. (Typically^ 
impficitly <i$sumed that quality Is corojpjjt.) It is, of course, 
very difficult to measure the qugUty of an educational e)q>erience, 
although there li^e been attempts. Most reseorch^sh^ii^ indite 
thgt there n^ j||gnificant relationship between ^^j^it^x (and the. 
derived prodMctiiltyV and that >tiiX^\% "lefliJ^«*^flfom the class. 

* » * 1 • 

However, -tfiese ^idtes ^ not treat ^ dImeDiions of the overall 

18 
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/ 



educotional experience which are not "leomed" and th^n "regurgi- 
tated." Specifically, the enduring elements (and thus the quality) 
of an educational experience are the ability to think creatively, 
to communicate effectively, to conceptualize, and to interrelate. 
The author would maintain thot there hos been an absolute decline 
in the quality of^ educational experience offered in the State Uni- 
versity System of Florida which has accelerated in the past few 
yeors, particularly in some disciplines ond at the o/ewer instituffbnsr 
It is^ranted that this position cannot be coriclusively proved . How- 
ever, the author believes that such a conclusion can be logicafly 
supported . The mojor bases of this support are as follows: 
a. In order for the educational experience to enhance sign! fi con tly 
the capabilities identified above with a quality education, a 



yudent must be colled on to search, assimilate, synthesize, and 
effectively communicate the rationale/ the process fbilowed. 
For the-process to be of value, there must 
be substantial interaction between the student and the professor, 

^' , ' ' ■ . 

and amon£[^the students. Vital compQnents of the teoching pro- 
cess ore assignments, exominotionsv and critiques which sharpen 
the student's onolytic abilities and communic^ioni skills. At 
^he instructional productivities .cunrently being realized ot the 
undergroduate level, and porticulorly in some disciplines such 



The reader will note thot these copdbirtttes <re/Hie ^wm wMch ore most> 
discussed in outKrtfno the fimitotiom of today Vtoflege graduates* - 



as Business dnd Management and Psychology, if would be pfiy^- 
ically impossible^or a Faculty member to ossign, critique, and 
grade an| significant number oMerm papers, reports, or exam- 
{nations which were ihtensiveiy utilized as teaching devices. 
Casualties of the "prSxlucflvity crunch" have b een the term pa- 
per, oral reports, essay examinations, gnd 'individualized cri^ 
tiques^of perfbrmarfce. ^ ^ \ 

Production theory, which Is verified In practice, indi^tes that 
long-term increases in the productivity of one fa ctor of pro- 
duction for a given quality product can be dchleved and main- 
tained only by substitution among the factors of production or 
increasing the quality of the factors c_Long4term increoses^tn 
the labor productivity In industrial production have occurred 
primarUy because of the Increasing ratio of capital equipment 
to labor (substitution),, and secondorily because of increases in- 
the qudltty of fqbof (trcfning ond edycotion). in^ the jervice^^ 
ihdustries, of which the health professions are^ the classic ex- 
ample^ the productivit)^ of the Jl^nslye gracfes of labor, (such 
as physicians) has been ef)ihanced by t he subs titutioa of less 
expensive grades of idx^r (such as Phy^kol Therapffts, Physi- 
cion's Assistants, etc.) andl;iy_the ir^creoMd otillzqtfon of cap- 
ftol equipment. When the ioff9?tarm "pibdufctlbn processes'* In 
the Stote .Un1v«ftHy System ^ examined. It h evident thot 



there has been a decline in real support doUars for instruction « 
and there has been no tncrease in personner supporting instruct 
tion« In reality, there has been a decrease in the effective 
quantity of support personnel available ,to Instruction as the 

1 ' • . • ' • • ■ 

burden of externally imposed requirements for record keeping. 



and paper work gweralty, has mushroomed. Examples of ttjese 
: externally imposed. requirements would be fhe increased record 
keeping and reports OTistng from imp^ of the Federal Wdge 
and H;>ur Law, Equal Opportunity-Affirmative Action, the "12- 
hour low" of the Florida Legislature, the^ increasingly cumber?- 
\som^4>rq<^es^;$d^^^ l^ievc^es, tfie Admin istrottve 

"^" Procedures Acts, ond the Occupationol/Safety and Health Act, 

" \fo name a few. Finally, almpst no r^Ufces are available,, or 

• ^ ■ ^/ . , ? 
pre committ.etf;."to tht tmprpviiftent of faculty capabilities as 

teachjws, as, contrasted to .the. situation in^industry where train- 
ing and enhoD^ement of the cQpabHitiei oC employees is accorded 
' iome priority • 

on *he rea$lons"grven In a/ wd4)riabove^~ the authbr cqp only 

conclude' that the^molity of edueotfon at nie'Ondergroduqte level. 

' ^* * . . - Y ■ ^ t r ^ 

has dec! i n<d. IrT sofne disciplines ft may the restrlt of dd iberdte 



Attftudes by state pdmtnfstrdtors ahd l^iskitpn te^wqrd ^ll^rucMoniaf support 
dpHors are typified by the foot tKot requests fpr funds fiM^ €KidIb--v1suot sup«* 
, port of instniet^are cmmg the ffrst reduced and or» redpted proportion-^ 
otely more than other categorfet, everi In tlfe fac» of r!sir|B c\m 
.prodkK:tlv1tti^if^1ch i^fd seem to mondate tntreceed ouAo^Isi^ ^iPP^ 
' Irt, ordered Jiierfntofn quoHty. % ^ 



priority decisions at ihe tdrger insflhitions. For pxomple, of one 
institution tHe upper level productivity in^ Psychology would indicate 
a student-teacher ratio of approximately 52 *to 1 and qt another in- 
stituti^n the upper level productivity ip Business and Management 
yielded a student-teacher ratio 0^40 ^<^^ Studentrteacher ratios 
of these magnitudes would probably be seriously questipned by the 
approprigte professional accreditation agencies. 
Before niovjng to o criticism of the resource allocation model which 
has beep employed in the State University System of Florida, it may 
be helpful to' briefly Veviev^ its purpose and the conditions lender 
which it was developed^ a ftered,. jond employed. The model wqs 
developed to overcome the pa^^Lflctencieit <^ inequities whkh 
resulted from the ^"logrolling" and ^pprlrfcarrel " attributes of past 



alFocation of resource! ombn^ fhe institutions. It represents on at- 
tempt by the Board of Regenti to assert the role prescribed for the 
Board in the Florida Statutes with the concurrent obfectives of pro- 
viding equality of funding for comparable progroms, and tailoring 
funding to the roles and scopes of the individuol ihstitutfons* While 
theuseof tKa modipl has resulted In^ a pgrtlo| -achievement of these 
objectives, the press of day-to-day responsifc^ties of the Board staff, 
and abrupt charges in Instructions from ^ the Legislature hove pre-^ 
eluded serious analysis ^f the model to correcf deficiencies* The 
model hos a logical baia "which should be /etdined* However, the 
weaknMMi icl«nttf!«d below muBt be oddressct^ If ihk obfeEtlv^ of 



equifobla funding is tb be reolizecl, « 

* As the model has evolved ond been utilized, it is a rather,<;^curi- 
ous blend of" soi^isticatlon, attempts to ach|eve equality of treat-;;* 
ment ond/obfectjvity, and contradictions^ many of whfch'are eco- 
nomic/ir/ character, or which have been directly Injected, into the 
al^lpcation process. . Some of the more significant of these contra- 
^dictions are identified as follows: ^ 

a. The linear jnodel gives no recognition to th^ joint production 
phenomeno among levels of instruction and/or faculty "tasks" 
or to ecb^nomies of scale, even though, the Influences of both 
are logically obvious and have been demonstrated in other stud- 

ies. Furthermore, the model assumes a pectoral lin^i relqtion** 

/ ' ^ 

slilp between student credit hours and full-time eauT\dlent fac- 

if , . * I 

ulty positions. This study raises significant qu^tions about the 

validity of this assumption, \ 

I * 

The model is completely circular in that it extrapbfatii the last 
time period's productivity ratios into the future, wj^ther appro- 
priate or not. In acMitlon, os a weighted "consensus" of what 
transpired, -the Resource ol location adjustments mode by the 
larger InstffMtions influence "whot ihe smoller universirles receive 
c. The moqel is non-economic in that It "rewarcb" dtsolpline cate-^. 
gories rn which there are relativ^ declines in preductivity ond 
penalizes those disciplines in whfcfi there ore relative increoses 
in productivity^ Irr^sfNftcftve of the fMinom JH>r the pi^oductivlty 



^ changes. Ihe model, coupled wjth post legislative x^P^o{3^fjaHon 

■ ' . ' ' « ^''^ • - "^l'* 

practice, diso provides no incentives for ihfreased effiiclenfcy* /"^ ' /— 5^ '^i; 

• . . ; 'o:;. . i;* ? V/" 

/ For example, assume that the use of pbra-profe$ifion<ir:$u^|5^|t;i^^^ 

positions or instructional technology would provide <j m^^i d^r ' ' 'V.V ^ 

cient use of foculty resources* The producflvity 'c>f foailty^r^- ' x ^ • ' 

^ ^ r ' • ' ' ' ^. • • ' 

sources would increase, HowfBv^r^ i^u the' next ]b|uc4|#i,oltoi:a-- > ' Vt^^|?^^^ 
tlbn the number of faculty positions • would be ire<}uC^, gwd. tW. - v L^^;.: " .^'Ti^^^ 
' ' J'l^ber of 5upp<^ end dollars for expetoe 01358 pqu^p^- 7' ; li" 

- , • '-^.1'/ ' ' / V^rtf-i^^ Mrie^r fdshiopV.;!^:^^^^^ ^ ^'^itf'^i 

.5 " V ftlB- fh^^ cdyid not b^:sustciin^4. ; ^ ' z''^* . . ; 

^' ; ' t <ij[ i,TBit modefsets ^rmrJHes and: d arning th€^*'$$^iV;i;4^?^^ 

- * ' HhfVnAc nncf fac1c« In on unconscious, rhonner without' regdrd to '/'\ > 



' " IroRhttt^ In on unconscious, rifianner without' reg^d to 

1^ ; i • , ^5y*tert1 p^^^ the indjvidudl rofes and scopes of the se^>a- 

Kate ins*fi^utVp»-^ , W. fact, there hoi never been an qttempt to 






• _ Systemwlde prioritTeidr transmit clear sigmkis regarding stater 

/ \ : ■ wi?te p^iorftles, except through mtnimof special dllocotionsr^ 
^ e; ^th^rfjodel does not explicitly provide re$Durc<es fpr rese^arch and 
devfelopittenjf in instruction. Yhl$ « ton^rqrjr tb. tbcr industrl^a^^ 



.ji goixi exafTq)W: feljbv*ite^ the 1975 legtslative sewftn fn.WhicJj Jeg^ 

Systein so « .te wi^Uv» quality programs \n thj({ fpllcrwin^ pr<ler of- |Sf lorltf esi 
/ ■lipfrty Welinstfuctteof lower UvjbI fiistroctlpjft; l^egtnnlng.g^raduate prrograms; 
; ; • advanced flrockiate prograiw; arid' oll otlier prti'gH^ jjofle 20 of SB 1343> 
. Ty75:Oei>«^of A^piidtioh Act.) tHe:V«>c*«*% '<>W*d w't^il the Sy$^ 
:itemVai;lS^;¥lbea>e Vesourcei *s$«^t|dlly fijiiif^lhe 1^4-7^ ;\iHocatba 



example where consfderable re^urces ore provided to intreosef 
tjie efficiency .of the prbducHon processes* 
f. Since the early 1970'$ the ifnodel has operated ^ith a "no- 
loss" constraint for some institutions* With such a constraint, 
'unequal worlcloadsi are imposed on the remainder of the insti- 
tutions in the System* 
n. The significant variations in* overage productivity among institutions, 
; . disciplines .and levels ore^ indicative of the results which may be 
expected in the cost, or expenditure, study which is currently under- 
way.> There wilt be differences in cost which will be inexplicable 
without reference to the natur^ of the underlying physical relation- 
ships. Cc^ls are, V after allj bft the dollar image of the physi^l 
production funttion* The variances in cost^ which the' aUtho/ ex- 
pects, will be attributjd^le to a hos//of factors: joint production 
phenomena, econotni^s of. scale, i;(sHtutiondl prioriti^, the total 
availability of resoyrces, historicaf /Staffing problems, etc*. 
,12. Finally, .there is a continjuing pfbbl^m in the utilization of data 
contained in the ddta tapes of the State JJ^Iyersity System of Florida, 
porticutqfi|y when jt is desired to mal^e inter-^qr comparisons. This 
problem hu^ tp dp.wfth changes in definltjo ns dris ipp out of: (1) 
the monner> enrollments in graduate classes, or enrollments 



/ 



t/Repor 



by graduatf students jore counted pnd funded; and (2) adf ustments 
^ the "tcBks^«»iifaineci in the Fdculty Activity Assignment/ 

A' '■'''/ ■ 

temi<Ov4r th<^^riod 1972-73/— 1975-76 or least three 



change in definitions in the Academic Assignment file were made 

/* • / ' ' * ' 

wiUhout providing the capability of an inter-year "crpss wajk./' 
• / 

These changes mode it extremely difficult to odjust thcr data to f^ror 
vidg^for meaningful compo/ison of instruct?jc«ial produittvities, or to 
relate cFoss sizes to instDUQtional productivities between yeaii. The 
definitionol changes Cilso complicate the prol^lems inherent in estab- 
lishing, and cdmparing cost data* If it is considered desirable ^to 
4 provide the capability for inter-yeaj:/coniparisons' of enrolltnents, 
iTO1TUctTo^^a^pl;odu€tiv{tieSy or costs, and the autKor believes that it 
Is, then definitiops must he fixed, cross-walk capability provided, 
or parallel data systems mqintained. , . 



Instructional ProducMvity and the Utilization of 
Faculty Resources In the Stote Univenlty System of Florida 

--■ ■ - • 1- ■ '•■ - - ' 

I . 

INTRODUCTION , 

♦ 

Accountobtlity dnd ftoductfvity - In recent yeois fhe significant increoses 
in costs in higher education coupred with the increasing demands for other 
public services have led to pressure for '^accountability,'* implicit in most 



critfc isms of resource use in higher educotion is the nbtion that if resources were 
somewhat better ailpcated and/or productivity Increaled, the costs of education 
would fall, or at least not continue to ris^a^ ropioly. 

Because foculty salaries comprise the mafdr element in educational costs, 

/ 

attentioQ h« been specifically focused on faculty productivity. It has iMwn 
suggested\hat foculiy instructional productivity could be significontly increased 
by^ odjustments in closs^ ^zes and teochif^ jMds;^) ^tterotiofl^ of 4he 



modes of instruction; (3) greater use of. instructional technology; and (4) di- 





vertb^ resgiiMellfom researcli, -servicei ond odministrotion to teoching. Para- 

I " [ * 

doxicolly, the clamor Jorjncreosed fodutty productivity Ikis been occomponied 

by significant criticism of the qualiy of education and 1^ |Koducts, and the 
increasingly impersonal notu^re tff Hifc educotlo^l proceW. 

^ Measuring iVoductivi^ ond the Utllizi »ion of Fcfail^^ Resources - The 
desire for relatively sophfa^icated peosuremer t of prodpcti^Jty li^higher edu- 
cation i$ a fecent phenomenon;/ A review] lof the Ateroture preVdatIng flie 
)'s reveals 



I960*! 



/ 



lis thdt the terms "VMilput/ 



rarely used^'in connectlQn with ed^^oltonol 



roe 



i,f or •'pioductlylty* were 
t. traditWilly, 



the only quonritqrtve^agpr^ien^^ prockictlvlty or uttlizoMon of foculty 
resources were the Venerable student-teocher roHo ond the overoge weekly 
boors which foculty rrtemben devoted to the vorlous tasks wWch comprise the 
total responsibility of the focult^.^. In the 1960's and 1970's efforts hove 
been made -to deal more explicitly with faculty productivity and utilizotioa 
These efforts aire exemplified by those of the institutional research officers of 
universities and university systems, the Ford Foundation Program for Research 
in University Administration located at the University of California at Berkeley, 
and the NationoP Centec for Higher Education Management . Systejpr'focated 

V 

1. 

with the Western |nterstdte Commission for Higher Education. Collectively, 
these efforts are largely developmental. The most significant remaining im- 
pediments to odequote analysis of resource management are: (1) the lock of 
on adequate data base with definitions which are common ft) a significant num- 
ber of institutions; and (2) the problems Inherent In quantitatively measuring 

. . 3 

and expressing the outputs of the non-profit, muitl-prpdu^t, modem univeriity. 



See^ for exanple, Fred C. Ayer, "How the Teoching Load 1$. Hondled in Stote 
and Other Hfiiv^rsities, ' The Notion's Schoob , Val. 11, No. 6., June, 1929, 
or Robert O. '^er, "The Faculty Service Dood," American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars, journal ,. 18, October, 19^^. 57-65. 

1 ' • - 

See Appendix 3^ Selected Bibliography, lor typical stodl^s by these groups. 

I • . - . ^ • - . . ■ 

See, for example, Robert A. Wolihaus, "The Many Dimensions of Produc-. 
tivlty," in Robert A» Wollhaut, ed., Meo»urlng and Increasing Academic • 
Productivity^ .Washlt^tpn; A«k)C lotion for InsHtuHonai Reseorch, hJo. 8, Win- 
ter, 1975, pp. 1-T6, and Donald T. Bear, "The Unlv^lt/ as a Multl- 
Product Rrm," in Keith p. Umsdwi, ed., Efficieftcy In Uhhfeislties: The 
La Po» Papers, N^w York: ELSEVIER SclenHnc PkiUUhlao Company,. 1974. 



II 

OBJECTIVES OF THt-iuDY 
The objectives of the overoll sfudy ore ^o: (1) determiiie the instruc- 
tional ond instructional ^eloted productivity and the overall utilizotion of 
foculty Resources in the nine institutions comprising t*he State/ University Sys- 

V 

tern of Florida OS influenced by the size, mission, and complexity of the in-* 
dividuoi insti^ions, ano^ the level and discipline of the instructional ac- 
tivity; {2} examine the size 6f classes as retoted to the productivity of faculty 
resources on^ng the institutiom, disciplines, and levels; (3) investigate some 



of the signifl con t characteristics of fhe "production function" for instructional 

and related activities; <4),fest the utility of the HEGiS discipline ctassifico- 

• » 

tions as the basis for. measuring and comparing foculty productivity, ond for 

4 

the a)location"of resources; (5) determine the longer*-term changes Jn foculty 
productivity, and the differential shll^ between disciplines and institutions;' 
(6) / evaluate thi resource allocation model ^rrenHy empbyed in the State 
University System; and (7) provide the basis for intwpreting and assessing the 
st/ or expenpture, opprooch to the measurement f>f re^rce i^Mization v^lch 
^s currently \Ui*td developed for the |System. j j 



HI 



DEFINlflONS AND DATA ySOURaS 
Faculty ProdMcHvity ond UHlI^aften/ ^ it fs. relatively eoy.y Identify* 
the inputs in the educational process*, rb^i^er, in est^llshing a |iroductivity 



ratio it is necessary to define the outputs also* The data base of the State 
University System of Florida provides hr no meosures of output In functions 
other than instruction and Instruction-related* activities. Therefore, produc- 
tivity ratios will be developed only for instructional -type activities. The 
analysis of the other mpior functions (research, public service, etc.) will be 
limited to the utilization (inputs) of faculty resources in these activities. The 
productivity in instruction will be expressed as the ratio of student ^edit hours 
over three quorters to the sum of fiH^I-time equivalent faculty positiog'^^ committed 

to Instruction in each of the thre^ quorters. Tf^ prodDctMly .ln;:lnstructlon- 
^ — . " 

related actlv?Hes-{d^^ned as bcodemic coum^lh^) wtlf W^^^ as 

^ " t '''^ "* " 

the ratio of full-time equlval«it students to full-time equrVdteirrf? 

' ■> ' ' *. 

* , - * . ..ji;'' 

tions utilized In tf^i fqsic per ^ilarter. The utilization of foqi^y resources In 

other tasks will be described in terms of Ivll-time equivalent i^^j^'ulty positions; 

committed to these tasks. It should be emphasized thdt rio^ pf the nfieosures ^ 

employed deol v^ith th^ measurement of quality of educcj^^icw received or of . 



the quality In th^^rWrriarice tosk^^^ 



' 

^Alternative measures would be jciegrees produted per fulMlme equivalent peti- 
tion, student contact hours p^r fiiif-tlme equlvolent po^itlon^ fbm% sole ry 
dbdar expenditure per student output, or at tJie extreme, cost o/ f\^ odd id 
Income of the groduafes. ^ oFMent credit hours were selected ^ tTie outMit 
measure for the folbwtng re^n^ (1) Student credit hours arV the basis f^r 
the current allocation of /resources in the Stote University System. (2) 
one- or two-year statement of degrees produced vi^ould understate the produc' 
tivity when rapid growth It-taktrig ploce, particularly at the new institutions] 

^t3)^o wb« l*»rtTutfons1w non-dtigree students seeking teacher cer 

tjflcotlpA^ professional enhancement, or culturol enrichment. (4) The dot 
sytfeimore currently yncble to produce reliable estiriKites of student contoctj 
hours* • (5) Adequate expenditures or cost doto ore not currently ovoitdbie. 
(6) Only the sketchiest data ore ovoildble to estimote the odded incomes of 
the groduafes of the Imtitutlons, particularly by Jrvtltutlons and by disciplines* 



Data Sources - The dota employed are taken from the Acodemic Assign- 
ment File and the Stydent Dbta Course File of #och institution in the State 
University System of Florida. The Academic Assignment File is derived from 
the Faculty Activity Assignment/Report system, which allocates faculty e^rt 
among the following tasks:, instruction. Academic Copnseling, Reseorch and 
Schalarly Activity, Public Service, and Acodemic Administration (including 
governance).^ Faculty Activity Assignment/Reports ore jointly completed by 
the faculty member and th^ deportment chairperson and are "time he4" m that 
the proportion of totol effart devoted to eoch tofk, is reported. The Academic 
Asslg/tment Fifes were firif ovoitdbid lor all iWitutions in the System for a 
complete acadeinic yeor; In ]974^75. Arv exammation of. the Irterotyfe leads 
' ' the author V>he b^tidf 'rffot tliTs H >ke ItHt rhstance/in higher education in 
the Uni ted Stotes 1a which doto such as contained/U) Jhe ^^^^codemic Assignment 

Fffe^'were airail<ible for a stgnlficaht numbe^of institutions on a comporc^le 

> . - .... ^" • - ■ ' * 

basis., 

• tim Student Data Course File contpini, informcition on enrol tments by 
r courser credit hours, };1EGtS, discipline, le%fet of ^course, and level of the itu- 
' dent clps^ificotion. 

Overview of ;the State University System - It may be helpful to 
briery sketch some of th^ significant dimensions of the institutions comprising 
th/ State University System of florida., ln^974-75 the EdudotldnQl and Gen- 
eral components of^rt)0^4mrttwH^»^^ irv^nrollffnent end foculty stoffJHjg 



^e^ Apperniix 1 ^ o^discusffoih of the FoCulty Activity Assignment/ Report 
'System and doto quality. 



from 23,062 PTE students atvi 1 
to 2,696 PTE students and 169 P|E 
(setf Table 1). There pre similai 



5|S3 PTE faculty at the University Plorida 
faculty at the University m Florida 
v ariations in the cpfltj^xity a^d variety of 




programs among the institutions. , The Universit/ of Florw and Florida State 
University offer a brood range, of ^rqgrams from the freshman through the doc- 
toral levels, while fourlnstitutions offer work only at the upper undergroduote 

/ 

and beginning groduote levels. Altogether, the Educational and General com- 
portents of the System ihstitutions enrolled 86,180 FTE students and utilized 
5^700 FTE faculty positions W the 1974-75 academic year (again see Table 1). 
ih addition, three of the i/stitutions hove substantiol contract and grant com- 
ponients and/or, large specpai budgetary units which provide -for oddifipnal fac- 



ulty staffing and/or eryoHments. 






/ IV; 
(NSTRUCTIONAL PRODUtTfVITY 



• ^ Overall Instrugfional ond tnstruction-Retate^ Productivities - There ore 
stgniricont vxsripttons' id the irfttruct^on^ and 'reJated^^ueHfTff« of faculty 
the vorbus \n%\\^\\j(xi and bet^ii^rf^l^r^ <see Table 2). In 
iistructfon fhwe/\s ran^kfof 1^ credit hours per quarter from 
he lov^t average pto^^iql|(^ity to the highest ochfeved among the institutions. 
The range in avefpgd^roductivlHes ^idens^to 16? <:redit hours at tKe 
level and then narr^ at the beginning ond odvoAced graduate J^yllsT l\m 





erJc 



width of the roftge in Academic Coun$dfhg is even more strilcing, where it 
, r amounts to 2^ FTE students* Tli^bwest prod^ In thli fca^ or^Jn 

port, exploln^dble fn term^of spMlpl pW or amphoMC. ^ fxamic, fhf 




r. 



' TABLE I 

SELECTED CHARACTERISTICS OF THE INSTITUTIOflS'OF THE 
STATE UNJVtRSITY SYSTEM OF F4.0RI0A. 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 



) 



INSTITUTION 


Fulltimt 
Equtval«nt 
Stud«nU 
(Thr«t*Ouart«r 
Avtragt) 


Full-tim* 
Equivaknt 
Faculty 
^ThiwQuarttr 


Numbtr of Ltv«ls 
of 

Instruclton 


Number of 

Disciplines . 


University of 
* Florida , 








lo 


Florida State 
University 


18,141 


4 04 O 

1,318 


4 


19 


Florida Agricul- 
tural & Mechani- 
cal University 


4.352 


277 


3 


18 


University of 
South Florida 


16,039 


973 


4 


15 


Florida Atlantic 
University * 


4,620 


364 


2 


14 


^ University of West 
Florida 


3.886 


264 


2 


15 


Florida - 
^^Jflrtinological / 
^---^T^ Un i versi ty / 


/ — 

6,462 


361 


3 


J. 


Florida X 
International / 
University 


6,931 


410 


2 


15 


/ 

University ^ 
ofMorth 1 
Florida , y 


/■ 


2,696* 


169 


2 • 


\— 

\ 


State / 
University/ 
System | 


4 — — 




5,699 


4 


• 

.--^23 y. 



ment File 
Ger 



I State') 



Data Course Files arid the AeadefniVAssigrt* 
ity Sys^ of Florida^^r Eduolfionil at^ 



(idgetary units Ofriv. Does* not inciucte special budgeiQiry junits 
Institute of F6odyid Agricultural Sciences imdAe J. Hillis 
Mitle£4lealth Center at the OrtWsity of Florida and tiie Iftiiversity of 
"-^Soqih f lortda Medical Canter cMv^contract and gran^budjlpts of ttie various 
iriftftutions* 



TABLE 2 . » 

AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER ^£R FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC 
COUNSELING IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF FLORIDA BY 
INSTITUTION. 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR - 




external degree prdgram of Fbrida -InternaHonal Unlversily andthe academic 

and career advising program at the University of ^4orth Florida both Teod to 

- ' ' ^ ' , ^- \ • ' 

a CoiK^tratfon of faculty effort fn the Academic Cdms^ling todc. Further- 

ore, the workload associated with the various productivities inithis task is 

2 variable than might be inferred from the data. The hea«ount to* FTE 
snt rotioi are considerably Jarger for the urban universities, and thus the» 
number of students counseled wout^ be higher than would be expected frpm 

• T. . // \' \ . . ■■ 

the productivity presented in Tab|^e 2. ' 

instructional Productivities in the HEGJS Disciplines - When average 
productivities are determined by discipline and levet,"^gnif|cant variQti^nr 
between disciplines for any given level are apparent (see Table ^f. Most of 
the extremes con be explained in terms, of the arithmetic w divifiing smofl 
numbers &f ^tudent credit hours by fractional FPE faculty/ pos|ttons (e.g. , 
Technology at the lower ^evel), the employmeri't of large lectur^ classes (e.g., 
l%ychoiogy at the 'lower ^an<i upper levels), or the substitution of ipomputer 
hardware and software for faculty /esovrcesT (e.g. , Computer and Infojrmotiarh 
Scienoes ot the lower level),- — ^ n0^t of the discipUnes, average pir6d^>^ 
tivity declines w^Hi the /(evel of instruction proceeding from the lower to the 
ddVanCed gradu/E!(te le^ls. Business and Management, Computer ^d Inlforlnatton 
Science, IV/^ology, qnd Public Affairs and Services all ^)ay4 o^ero^e p/€duc* 
tiyities Vj/'lilch are obtfve tih^oil«-disc!plfne productivity at most^l^vels and cat- 



egories ^ |4mi 




and Acodemfc Counsel 



On the other hand, oroduc- 



Home Economics, 



tfvifies iri Engl||eering; Foreign Languages, h|ealth Professions, \ 



and Physiol Sfpience are rjnostJy below the ^IMlscfplFne pipductivltles 

.33 • ■ • ' / . 
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in bofh 




r • TABLES ' ■ ' K' 

•AVERA6E PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INS"^RUCTTON AND ACADEMIC 
COUNSELING IN tHE STATE UNIVERSltY SYrTEM Ol= FLORIDA^ * 
BY DISCIPLtN?, 1974-75 ACADEMiq YEAR 
'. ' - / 



DISCIPLINE 



Instruction 



Lowtr 

Lml 
Stuctont 

Cr«dtt • 

Hours 
ptr FTE 
Faculty 

Pot. 



V 




.Bvfftnning 
Graduat* 
Studant* 
Crvdft 
Hours • 
par FTE 
Faculty 
Pqs. 



Advanced 
Graduate 
* Student 
Credit 

Houts 
per FTE 
Faculty 

Pos. 



Academic 
Counsalinf 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 



32 



53 



Architecture, & Environmenidl Design 



304 



285 



199 



477 



Area Studies 



464 



320 



/.1 60 



460 



biological Studies 



615 



310 



88 



88 



Business and Management 



546 



485: 



183 



102 



Communications 



460 



347 



126 



Computer and Information Science 



2,152 



453 




Education 



313 



393 



157 



147^ 



Engineering 



253 



101 



82 




/Fme and Applied Arts 



Letters 



464. 



385* 



Library Science 



282 



255- 



236 



306 



Math^friatics , 



352 



102 



83 



Phj^ical Science 



446 



240 



109 



90 



Ksyphoiogy 



1,079 



556 



124 



135 



Tublic Affairs and S^ice^ * 



376 



599 



159 



129 



Sociai Science 



587 



373 



133 




92 



Technology 



8,000 



353 



Interdisciplinary Studies 



86 



Not Reported by Drsciprme 



Source: Same ds Table' 1. 



*No credit hours reported, but 30 FTE faculty positions were reported. 



categories. Generally, hfgk^ productivities fn Academic Counseling tend to 
ocjcur in dtscipUnes in whf^h instructional productivities are above overdge, 
although the homogepeity of the discipTine classes and the extent to which 

Curricula are structured appeor to have sSISiie influence on productivity ratios 

' \ ^* ■ 

in the cojunsellng function, ' j , 

»' 

Inferences drawn- from^ interinstttutional comparisons of instructional pro* 
duftivities by discipline and level are complicated by th^ fact that not all of 

the disciplines a^d levels are found at all /institutions. However, there are 

I / ^ ^ 

certain disciplines and levels which are'fbuhd at most or ^11 of the institutions. 
These disciplines and levels are: Biological Studies, Business and Management, 
Education, Fine, and Applied Arts, Letters, Mathematics, Physical Science, 
Psychology, and Social Sciences at the upper and beginning graduate levels. 
Wlien the Instructional productivities achieved in these disc iplinei, qt the^ varl- 
ous institutipns^re ranked fro|bi the K^hest (1) >to the lowest (9), it is evident 
that there is no strong, direct relotioriship 



and average productivity' (see Toble 4). 



between the size of fhe institution 
In the various combinations of dis- 



ciplines and levels, both t^ University of Florida and Florida State, University 
ranked either first or second In overage productivity in if x classes and eitl^er 
lowiest or next to lowest in average productivity in two denies. On the other 



or next to the top> 
vfest, productivity^ in 



hand,. FlorijJa- Infdrnatronal University achieved the top 
productivity in six classes and the lowest, or. next t^ to 
one doss. 

per quarter between 

tnstitutTpi^ for gtveri^ ^Ifclpilnes cmd levels were substantial. Among the dis- 



J 



' TABLfe4 ' 
RANK OF THE INSTITUTIONS IN THE StATE UNIVE'F^TY SYSTEM 
OF FLORIDA IN INSTRUCTIONAL PRODUCTIVITY BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE 

AND LEVEL, 1974-75 



DISCIPLlisiE 


^ * INI 


»TITUTION , ^- 


UF 


FSU 


FAMU 


USP 

/ 


FAU. 


UWF 


FTU/ 


FlU 


UNF, 


Biologicai StudiM \ 
Upptr L«v«l 
Beginning Graduat* 


4 

1 


8 
4 


2 


1 

5 


3 


3 


7 
2 






u 

QusinMf and Managamant 
Xlppar Laval 
Baginning 6radM«tat 


/ 2 
6 ^ 


3 ' 
'4 ' , 


4. 

/ 


* 8 


—± 

/i 


■ y. 


6 
5 


1 
1 


2 > 


Education / 
Baginnjog Graduata 


8 
4 




1 
1 


6 


'a 


/ 9 
9 


/ 

2 
5 


4 

2 


1 
8 


fitmjmd Appliad Arts^ 
j5m>9f taval 
Baginning Graduate 


7 
3 


1 
1 




2 
4 


\ 

\ 8 

5 


6 , 




5 
6 


2 


4 


Lattan 

ilppar IL.aval 
« Baginning Graduata 


6 
'4 


5 

2 - 


9 

• 9 


2 
6 


S 


8 

7 


.1 

3 


7 / 

8 / 


i 

i 

4 " 
1 


Mattiartiotict ^ 
Uppar Lavd 
Ba^nning Graduata 


1 
2 


8 ' 

3 


/ 9 
5 


2 
6 


6 


5. 
4 


* 7 
8 


/4 

/ 1 


3 


Physical Sdanoa 
Uppor Laval 
BagiDniAg Graduata 


4 

3 


-7 
t 


5 


1 \ 


9* 
5 

1 


8 

2 




2 


3 


ftycholoi^ 
Uppar |.avaf 
Baginning Graduata 


^ 2 
8 ' 

♦ 


1 
4 


8 

5 


5 


, », 


6 


8 
2 


1 

3 
3 


4 

1 


Sociil Sdancat 
Uppar Laval. 
Baginning Gf«du«ta' 


4 

2 


2 
5 


7 
9 










8 

6 

* 


5 ' 
1 


3 
8 


AH DMpHnai • 
Uppar Laval ' . • 
Baglnnkif Grtduata, 


8 

2 


,v 




3 
t 


8 

V ii 


1 




7 


1 
1 


2 
4 
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ctplines menKpned above; thetanji^ In werd0e,productivities achie>[ed 1^^ 
the institutions, at the upper level (the difference between the high a^d low 

productivity) varied from 468 credit houf« per FTE faculty position in ftyjbho/logy 

/ 

to 118 credit hours per RE faculty position fn Matherodtics (see Appendix 2, 
Tables 3-1 ~ 3-9). At the beginning graduate level the greatest rohge in 
overage productivities was in Letters and th^ narrowest range was in Biological 

Studies, The ranges in over^e productivi^es in each of the disciplfr>es ex- 

' - . / 

ceeded the range in overall /Institutional productivities *at the %Qt^ level in 
all butor>e lliyS<!) disciplines. qt the upper ^jpvel/qnd one;dUctpline at the 
b^inning graduate level. ^ 

Similar variations ore aUo to be found for discipKhes not (^ widely jrep- 

* / •'/:/' ' ' ' 



resented among the institutions pf the State Uni^rsity System^ for example, 
three institations .with Ipwer divisions hqv^_^ ifla}or commitment to engineering 
education. Average rnstructional "prodoctivlties in Engineering at the lower 
level range from 540 student credi/hours per FTE fodulty position at' Florida 
Teqhnc^ical University to 204 credit hours pec fTf^ facirfty pcfsltioi? ot the 
Jlinlversfty of FlLlda. At the upp/ir level the average prpductivitles per 'FTF 
faculty position utilized In engineering instr^tion amounted to 385 credit hours 
ot Florida Technological University, 318 credit hours.pt the University of South 
Flofida, ond ^26 credit hours at the Urtiversity of Florida (see Appendix 2, 
Tobies 3-1, 3-4, and 3-7). „ . . " 

Alternative Calculation of Uppjftr. level ond BeginQlfig Graduate Instruc- 
tional Productivities - The procedures *mploy«»d in the Stote Untvewlty System 
ln-1973-7>rand 1974-75 for reporting credit hours by level tepresented a dis- 

I ■ "... V- . ■ 39 ' / ' 



I 



Hnct break froni those uH I izec 



•if 



adopted, Duringithis period the 




previo^ly and the pro^edu^ subsequefhtly 
;tud^nt'$ class! ficdyipn was us^d.^i^ the pfrimory 
hdsis for determining tije leVel at Wl^ich credit hov^ were reported and fuVided, 




For exomple, all regi^rotions in ^oduote cour^ by $tude^ not ft^wnolly^adr' ^ 
mitted to beginnit)g <f advance<^ grifduote prcj^rams were reported at the upper 
Jevel^ and all und4rgraduatf regisl\ation$/by formally admitted grpduafe Stu^ 
dents were reported at the level of course. Earlier procedures, and the 
method subsequently adopted,^ primarily employ the level of the course as the 
balls Tor reporting credit hours. 

t • . ' . , ■ , ! . . , 

In order tb provide for added comparabWity of the ddta over time and 

to better re lafe instructi^al productivities to class sizes In a later section of 

this report^ the inst^tional productivities were recalculated using the. level 

5f thexoufsaas&^J^^ credit hour? between instructfonql lev/^ 

els. In^^^l^djustment, lower level credit houre were not.signifi<:ant4y affected, 

ohced graduate credit hours -were unaffected becdi^e student ^lassifi- 

coHon was retained for 'this categosy to provtde consistency with eodjler pro- 

8 iifc 
<ydures< ' *• \ * " 



It. 



In 1975-7^^ level of the course became the criterion for reporting credit hours, 
with the further modification of eliminaHng the beginning and advanced grad- 
uote classifications and substttutUig graduate instruction, master's thests, and 
doctoral dissertation as the catigoriw of fcredit hours. 



8 



Throughout all periods FTE faculty Irfetructlbnal effort fepi^rted by level of 
course with apportionment of the FT E effer between banning ijnd advanced 
graduote levels where students yftth both 
same coune. 



40 



closslftcQttons ore enrolled in the 



'7^ 



\ 



ERIC 



>. . . The net eFFect of thi» change \n the methd^ of calculating productivities 
flwas to reduce the productfvitie* ot the upper J#vei and Increase those ot the 
beginning graduate level (lee Table -5). Th^ changes were pdrticulorly prb- 
'flounced for the nitban universities' where si^iificant enroiimentr hfigro 
classes occur for stUdehfs seeking teocher certiflcoHon or pfofessionol impn^e- 
.ment. At the University of South Florida, Florida Technological Univeisity, 
Fbrida Intprftatiodal University, and the Univenlty of Nqrth Florida, the per- 
cant tncreoses i* beginning groduote productiviHas opprooched or exceeded 
100 percent. A simriar charge was noted for Florida A and M Untventty 
which has retalriad a significa^ groduote teocher edocotion operation in Du- 
val Xpunty. 

Among thb major discipline categories, the most signlflcant shifts in pro- 

- I *■ 

ducti ij^lties we[e in Business and Monogement and Education (see Tdble 6). 
Largo increos^ m begirming graduate productivities were also observed in Com- 



putei 



and Jnfo^mation Sciences obd Health Professions. In general, the small- 
est ^i^hifts in productivities were for the laboratory "sciences, tfie Fine and 

Appii^ Arts, ond Foreign Longuages ~ ail disciplines which hove substontlol 
■ 

course or performance prerequisites for admission fo the courses. 

Among the Institutions the largest shifts in productivities were in Busl- 
ness and Management and Edycotion at the urbon institutions 
Tables 6«-1 ~ 6-9). There were also significant shifts at thesii 
In Letters, Piychology, ondlSocid Sclerioj^ no doubt reflectlrj the importcuce 
of these disciplines in support of boi^ Businea and Monqgeme 
moster*s programs* ^1 



(iee ApperKlix 2, 
same Institutions 



It arid blucatlon 



tableX^ 

adjusted average productivity pett quarter per full-time 
equivalent faculty position cofflmitted to instruction 

W THtSTATtUNfV€RSfTY SYSTEM O F FLO Rl bA - 
BY INSTITUTION, 1974-75 ACAQEMIC YEAR* 



INSTiTUTION 


rNSTRUCTION •f 


Lamm 
Imti 


LmI 




A(tfvanoad 
GfSdMOta 


SiiMtam 
Cmlft 
Hours 

pmfJB 
Faeutty 
Pol 


Sntdmtt 
Crmkt 
Honrs 

Facutty 
Fo^ 


Scutfam 

Hours . 
pvFTE 
Faculty 
Poa, 


Stytfant 
Oadrt 
Hours 
par FTE 
Faculty 
Pot. 


UniversiWqf^tofida 


436 


321 


222 


101 


Florida State Unrversity 


418 * 


361 


210 


116 


Florida Agricultural & Mechanical University 


297 . 


220 


308 


— 


University of South Florida 


r 

527 


363 


201 


176 


Florida Atlahtlc'UriTversity 


_ — - ■ - 


280 


288 


— " 


University of West Florida 


* 


297 


182 





< 

Florida Technological*Univcrsity 

V- ■ 


485 


362 


243 


• 


Florida International University 




404 


408 




University of North Florida ^ 

' - • 7 : 




356 


316 


. / 

/ 


State University System 


446 


317 


233 


/ 

111/ 



*Note: Calculations for this table employ definitions ^ich differ from those utilised ia Table 1. All 
eivollments irt draduat< Courses are counted at the Graduate ijevei. 



Source: Same as Table t . 
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. TABLE 6 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUAItTER>ER FULL-TIME 
V EQUIVALENT FACULTY.POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRt^iON — 
W TH^^ATF UNtVFRSf TV levCTf M np ctp ffff^A; py r>tsctp| IMF ANP I FVFI . 
\ 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR*- 



t 



DISCIPLINE 



Agriculture and Natural Resources 



Architecture & Envirobmental Design 



Area Studies 



Biological Studies 



Business ar>d Management 



Communications 



Computer ar>d Information Science 



Education 



t 



Engineering 



Fine ^nd Applied Arts 



F ore i^n La ngy ages 



Health Professions 



Home Economics 



Law 



_U«tters 



Library Science ^ — 



Mathematics 



Physical Science 



Ps^chotogv 



Pi^ltc 'Aifairs and Services 



Socia< Sbience 



Techno »togy 



InterdI «ip)inary Sttultes 



Not R< ported by Discipline. 



LmI 



SttKtonl 
Cf«rfrt 

Hours 
pwFTE 
Facutty 

Pot, 



304 



464 



615 



546 



460 



2.152 



313 



205 



220 



335 



283 



4t)3 



464 



282 



549 



446 



1,079 



376 



587 



8.000 



18 



iiwSfVCtion 



. Stuctont 
I Cf«^ 
Hours 
: IMtFTE 
I Faculty 
\ Pos. 



279 



335 



289 



464 



346 



508 



330 



272 



224 



190 



296 



375 



197 



337 



235 



Houn 
par FTE 
Facutty 



1.527 



234 



87 



147 



256 



166 



508 



288 



4 



1/4 



-394 



T87 



278 



131- 



181 



271 



189 



13 



*See f4otno^ 
SourCi 



to Table 5. 
SameasTil>le 1. 
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* Chdnges in 



ImtniQtionol ftpducttvity from 1973-74 to 1974-75 ^ JHb 



doto on which co nparlsom of instructionof productivity con he mode over fime 
ore limited. tr( 1973*74 the Acodemic Assignment Files were ovoildble for 
only six of the\nine institutions in the System for the entire ocodemic year. 
Furthermore, there were student c loss! ficot ion problems in the groduote com-^ 
ponent of the St 



lent Data Course File$ which affect the productivities om^ 
the Beginning and Advanced Groduote classifications for those institutions with * 

ctorol programs. Of the four institutions with lower divisions ""reporting for 
the 1973-74 and 1974-75 ocodemic yecn^, all experienced increased lower 
level productivity from 1973-74 to 1974-75 with the greatest absolute and 
^"•^rcentoge change occurring at Florida A and M Uniyersijy^^e Table 2 and 
Table 7). At the upper level, five of the six institutions on which doto were 
OMisriable experienced increases in productivity from \97Zr7^ to 1974-75 with 




ovierii 

y^he greotest absolute and percentage \nqreas€^j>c^nng ^P^e University of 
North Florida. In the Academic -^unseling task, 'four of the six institutions 
hod slight increases ip^^ffoduptivity and two institutions hod slight decreases 
in productivity in this task* . ^ 

The greatest percentage and absolute increases in upper level instruct 

^ / 

tional productivity occurred in Business and Management where productivities 
^increased for five of the six institutions (see Appendix 2, Tables 7-1 — 7-6). 
Significont iticreases were also recorded for Mathematics* Amonig the other 
mo|OT disciplines decrecses in upper level instructional productivity were bb- 

• 

served in Education, Fine and Applied Aits, dnd Let^ for two-third$ of the 
institutions. The University of Florido recorded productivity increases^ at the 



/ 



' . V TABLE? ' , 

-AV€RAGtPftOOUeTiV*TY 1»E« OUARTCT PER FUtt-TiME EOOtVALENT 
FACULTY POSITIONS COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC 
COUNSELING IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYStEM OF FLORIDA BY LEVEL ANO- 
INSTITUTION. 1973-74 ACADEMIC Y^R 





INSTITUTION 

• • 


loi^ciction 


Ac^dmlc 
CounMlifiQ 


Ltvil 


Uppir 
LmI 


6«g<aning 
Gradustt 


AdvthoMi 

Grvduit* 


FTE 
Studwfts 
pw FTE 
Facuity 

Pos. 


Student 
Crvdit 
Hours 
ptr PTE 
Faculty 


StudMit 
Cradit 

p*r FTE 

Fsciii^y' 
Pos. 


StudMit 
^ Credit 
Hours 
ptr FTE 

Po». 


Stud«nt ^ 
Crtdi|* 
Hours 
per FTE 
r scuiiy 

Pos. 


1 

University of Florida 


373 


319 




l_ 


339 


Fforida State University 













'■ ■ — 

'Florida Agricultural and 
Mechanical University ' 

• 


256 


234 


354 




J493 


University of South f lorida 


514 


416 

- - 


— — fr^ 




261 


Florida Atlantic University 








• 


— 


University 


fl(f West Florida 




298 


127 1 




229 


Florida Tj^hnological University 


. 444 
• 


074 


107 




261 


Florida 


ternational University 












Univei/sity^of North Florida 

* 




, 362 


170 


• 


187 


■ ■ j ' — — 

State University System 










1 



Source;} Same as Table 1 . ' " / 



•^i>pper levef for $evap^of,the nine disciplines, while the Universffy of West 
-Fforida, Floirid(flechix>lc>gicaI University, and the University of North Florida 
e)$peflenced increases in productivity in six of the nfne disciplines. ^ Produc* 
tivity declined at the upper level for ail nine disciplines at Florida A and M 
University 

Changes in Instructional ProSuctivity from 1972-73 to 1974-75 - Another 
measurement of tl^ changes in instructronol productivity can be deriv^^/rf^y 
utilizing the productivities employed in the 1972-73 allocation of faculty fe-* 



sources and comparing them with the odjusted productivities realized in 1974- 
75. Between these two^^apodemic years,, averoge instructional productivities 
increased 9.58 percppf^ at the lower level, 15.01 percent at the upper level, 
2.19 percent at the beginning graduate level, and 21.97 percent at th 
yonce^rodijate level (see Table 8). However, the changes were not 
among the institutions. At ^he lower level, the University of >ni^/4riorpa 
and Florida Techndlogicol University experienced the lorgest percei/tage^anid 
absolute increases in instructional production. Chartges in producitlvitfes at 
the vpper level were mlxed\ among the Institutions with Florida^ A jxnd M Uni 
versity, Florida Atlantic Univensily,, gnd the Uniyersity of FWida reali^jmg^ 
♦ reductions in average productivity and the hajance/^ the Institutions ex^I- 



•- 1 - 

encing significant percentage dnd absolute increas«i. At the beginning grad- 

mi 1^ • ' , * 7 

uate level, productivities^ increased at Florida A and M Uniy^rsltyy f locido 
Atlantic University, Florida Technological University, Florida ffii^ematlbnai Unl*^ 
veitity, and the University of North Florldo, while .ovcMfi^ produttivity de- 

cMned at the other institutions at this Uvel. All littHfutlons with doctoral 

J. ■\ 
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^ programs realized sfgrHftcont {nCreas^ Jr^ 'produ^ylty <a the^^Mtvxinceci jgrocHKite 
lev*! between ^972-73 and t?74-75. ; " — ^ ^ ~ " % .V " 

When the chahges among the disciplines are Aramlned, it fs" apparent 

\i ^ - ' . ' 

that there were significant shifts -in priodiicHviry (sde TdBle 9)/ Af the low»- 

^ level, producHvities in Educotio^, Engin^ring,. Rne and Applied Arts, Fer- 
- f - * ' ' ' ■ ' 

eign Languoges, and Library Science xleclin^^ while avecoga producHvitie^ 

' in the other disciplines rose significantly. At the upper level, productivities 

declined only in Gommynicotions, Foreign Languages, and Library Scienc^.*^ 

The greatest percentage and absolute increases in Instrudtionohproductivi.tiifes 

occurred in Business and ManogermTnt and IRsychology af the upper level. There 

were substantlol (over 20 percent) decrease^ in overage broductivUles at the 

beginning graduate level in Area Studies^ Biologic^-Studi^, G>mmuni cations, , 

Foreign /Languages, Mathematics, and Psycfiolbgy, arid signtficomt increos^s in 



/ productivity in Fine and Applied Arts^and *Law. AMhe odyancied graduate ^ 



level, productivities declined in over one-half of^e diidpline categories, « 
Lgog-tei^fn Change in Instructional Productivity - /^^essment^of^long^ 

teem trends in instructioncit productfvity in .the lystemJis. diffrcolt because of^ 

' . , ' - " • ^ - ' ■ ''^ " : ' '^ 

. gaps in the data for the whole System jbnd because of defhutipnaf cl^anges. 

fbwever, by piecing together data elements^ it is possible to identify the na- 

* ture of the changes, if not detail in. the absolute magnitudes: ' / 

(1) Changes in Instructional IVoductivfty 1966-67^ 1974-75, Alttfbiigh 



The discipHne producHvl^tes omp^o/^ in, 1972-73 were bo^dpH those realized 
aVthe Urilvewity of Flprldq iri 1971-72 because the. other institutijow hod not 
developed a-fi?culfy dctlvity system ot thaf polnf,*. 
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there are year-to-year varfdtions amoQa the in$t|tuMomy-^ tfier JtrencT 



1t> iewtrt^ i#vd Imtructtonai pr<|lactfvft!e« 
- IS 66-67 through 1974-75 (see Tqble 8), At^jh^per level, in- 
sthictional 'productivities tended to fafi Hiroiigh 19^^70 tmd \hw 
mcreose \thfough 19/4-7&/^e Table 10). Part of the actual in- 
crease$ in^roduj&Hvltv/^ the upper level and reduction in produc- 
tivity X3t th6 begin/ng graduate level SetV^reen 1972-73 and 1974- 



/ 



75 ore atfributaU« to the cliange in 

Id 



■ — 

n the way stu 



tudents were counted 



10 * ♦ 

and funderf. The^bbsis for claihning long-term productivity in- 

1 ' * - ■ ' . " ^ 

creases is further supported by the fact that productivities in the 

earlier years^ were iriectiured on student credit hdure only for the fall 

quarter^ whiU f^^e Jpter y«ars in the tables ref>resent overages es- 

'toblishe'd by employing a three-quarter dverage of student credit 



hours. 



11 



12} Chang* ^ in Imtructionol Productivity, 1953^54 — 1*974-75. In the 
middle 1950's an exteiisiVe study of the neeck of the State of Florida 
for higher education was OndertokenL This study provided data which 
' can be Osed to'esHmate instructional productivities m 1953-54. , 
Based on a Comparijson 6 f /ther derived productivity for that year and 



w 



For a discussion' of this page i'ee page "S^. 



n 



R«(Hifle$ /or 1 974-75 ^and 1975-76 were allpcafed in- the State OnlVehi+y 
System^ on a four-quarter overage b<ifts. 



12 



See. A/ J. Brumbaugh and Myron R. Blee^ Higher Eduction pnd Floriilo^s 
FuftireV ' Gainesville* ' Uolversity of Florfd^i^ess, ¥9!. I, p. 20* 
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' 1 974-^75, U is evident that $ub$tanttal increases jn producfivity have 

taken place at the tindergraduate levels (sef Table 11)« < While com- 

\ \ '''' 

parc^MftyXof the 1953*-54 data on the graduate ^levels cannot be 
achieved because of th^' subsequent clbssificotlon of graduate students 



into the Vegini\ing<ind advan^edJevels, it is obvioqsjH^hqt graduate 
productiviVies have increased ^ven\more in percentage terms. For 
example, the derived realized, productivities: at the groduafe level 
in 1953-54 amounted to 88.8, 76.8, ^6. ^.0 credit hoiSrs pir FTE 

teaching position for dll graduate student^ at the University of Flor* 

^ ^ 13 

ida, Florida State Unlvemty, and Florida A xind M University. 



re^ltty, and Floric 
^s^ll ^low tbo84 



These productivities ore fwell d^Iow tbo8# ^realized 4n^ 1974-75 lor^ 
.doctoral students, and are less than half of those productivities 
achieved at the beginning graduate level in 1974-75 (dgain see Table 
5). 

(3) An Alternative .Approach to Measuring Piroductlvity Changes. The; 
long'*term increase In instructional ptoductivities can be illustrated 

further by comporing the faculty resources mode available to the 

/ ' 

newer institutions: at different points in time. For example^ in 1969- 

70 the University of West Florida (then three years old) was allocat- 

* ' ' ' ^- ' . 

227, faculty positions for 2,5/3 fyll-time equlvalefit students in 

14 * ' , 1. . 

the fall quarter. In 1974-75 the University of North Florida (then 



Ibid. • ■■ i \ . » . 



14 ■ . ' - .• 

. . Source: Opejrating Budget of the Untversity of Wesf Flortda 



TABLE 11 

CHANGE IN AVERAGE INSTRUCTIONAL PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER 
IN THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF FLORIDA, 
BY SPECIFIED INSTITUTION AND LEVEL, 
" 1953-94 — 1974-75 



INSTITUTION 
AND LEVEL 



UNIVERSITY OF FLORipA 
Lower Level 
Upper Level 



FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSfTY- 
Lower Level 
Upper Level 



FLORIDA A AND M 
UNIVERSITY 

, Lower Level 

Upper Level 



Derived Average 

Instruction^ 
Productivity, 
1953-54' 



321 
182 



231 
167 



198 
141 



Adjusted Average 
Instructional 
Productivity, 
*1974^75»» 



436 

321 



418 

36T 



397 
?20 



in Avtrage J. 
Instructional 
Productivity 
(Percent) 




+ 7637 



-l-^;95 
1^TI6.17 



-I- 100.51 
+ 56.05 



* Average productivities wan derived by multiplying FTE undepv^ 

obtain student credit hours per jFTE teaching position. . -^.^^ 



/* Adjumdfveragiproductivitiw were uiad to achieve comparability. 



Souna: A.J. Brumbaygh and Myrpn R. Blaa, Hirfiar Education and Florkia's Future. 
GaiiNM$lle: Univanity of Florida Prasi. Vol. 1, 19G6, p. 20. and Tabia 5. 



three yeors old), with opproximately the some discipline mfx, wob 
provided with 167 foculty po$THons for a foil enrollment of 2#687 
FTE studervts, even though the enrollments of the University of h4orth 
Fiorido were comprised of more than twice as many groduote stu* 
dents as the University . of West Florida had In 1969-70.'^ This 
represents a change in the student-faculty ratio from 11.33 tp 16.09, 
or an increase in 42 percent. The University of North Florida also 
received commensurate ly fewer academic support positions. 
The System ^erqges at all levels have been increased over time by the 
t^bt^new institutions where overall productivities (actual and bud- 
nd^to be higher than fb^the older institutions. For example, the 
;<«oductivity v^in 1974-75 at the~vpper level would be reduced 
/CrMtt hours ^per^STcM^ houn gen- 

erated and focbfty r^^sources^utilized at this iev4$i Fl^^l^ International Uni- 
versity ^ond the University of Noi^ Florida were excluded. 

HEGIS piyipUnes as the Basis for Measuring Instructional Productivity 
or ^llocotiiig Resoi^rces - The appropriateness of the HEGIS discipline cote- 

goi^|^~^^i^^ productivity of faculty resou rces, oiiotat- 

^ > ■ ' t. ' ^ • ^ . ^ 

ing rQsoljrces/ oitme^ring cost, may be questioned in view of the substantial 
;4iKj!iblut^variaHon|^ iruiicoted. tn order f6 further explore the vo- 

' Adtty^il^fi^'H^ for these ^rposei three iipprooches were utilized: 

(1) coefncientsV^^ ^vere colculdted for the overage productivities by 




1 



13" 



Sourc«: OperOffr^ Budget of the Unlyerefty of North Florldo, 1974-75/ 



V 



level orid discipline for fhie HEGiS disciplines; (2) a graphic onol^sts of the 
ranges of WodiKtiviMes was 'developed f^r the nine mafor disci|>lines previously 
identifiedr ^ and (3) a decision rule fo test the hypoth^is that there were^no 
significant differences in the overage productivities by level was established. 
When the coefficients of vorfation qre^ compared, it is evident that the 

relative variations in instructionol productivities among institutions for given 

<^ 

levels and discipline's ore greater than those ocross discipline cotegories foj:^ 

^ _ -^^^^^^ 

the same levels (see Tobje 12). On the other hand; the relative variations 
among the institutions ocross disciplines by level ore considerably smaller. 

The^ second approach to the analysis of the variation in instruc^onal 

/ ' • O 

productivities was to Vk>t the ranges of productivities for the major disciplines 
.common to all institutions. The graph of the dispersion of upper level overage 
productivities reveals considerable overlap among the various disciplines (see 
Chart l^. To illustrate the extent of overlap > four ffistttutionaf overage* pro^^ 
ductiyities achieved in the Social Sciences were above the overage produc** 
tivities realized at three of the institutions in f^ychology, oncl two insti- 
tutions achieved overage productivities* in Biological ^KSS^^^0?i^ exceeded 
those. realized in Business and Management. at five Institutions. Even in Phys- 
icol Sciences and Fine and Applied Arts where the ranges oppeor to be some* 
what separated, there is Overlap with the other disciplines. The graph of 
lower level pfoductiyities shows a greoter relative variation in productivities 
omoi^ the institutions than exists at the upper level (see' Chart 2). The overr 
lap among the disciplines is elso lets and, th the com of fVycbotogy, is al- 



7? ' < J 

The coefficient of vorlotion ts the sfandord deviation' expressed oi o percent 
of the meon and meosurW relative vorioHon. 

^ 44 \ 



TA8tt12 

COEf FICrENTS VARIATfON IN AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY 
AMONG THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL 1974-75* 



DISCIPLINE 



Co«fftCMn1 of Vsnition «l th«: 



U 
(Parcvnt) 



Graduate 
(fareanti 



GradtMta 
(Parcantl 



Africultur* and Natural Rwaowtm 



Archftactura and Environmantal 
Dasafn 



114J4 



126.08 



155^ 



Araa Studiai 



210.66 



47.32 



299.16 



Piolofical Studm 



42.80 



49.60 



27.52 



24 J4 



BustnaK and Manayaniant 



40 J2 



20.11 



2731 



56.34 



ConNnumcat iona 



46.13 



56.09 



64.7§ 



Computar and Information Soanea 



1.14 



1.71 



Education 



51 J9 



19^ 



34.57 



133.29 



En^MMnny 



4631 



2634 



3734 



46 JO 



Fina and Appliad Artt 



35.28 



32.62 



81.76 



47.76 



f^ma^pn Can^uayas 



71.65 



'47741^ 



Haalth Ptofastions 



29.08 



48S9 



lloma Eoononitci 



11.00 



16.20 



4132 



16.19 



Latiars 



29.65 



3135 



88.06 



29.10 



Libfavy ScMnoa 



44.95 



25.65 



2334 



38.80 



2130 



33^4 



44.72 



31 J7 



'253.00 



rwHC Aiiaiia ans aarvma 



280.38 



91.1« 



18.63 



22.93 



7434 



58437, 



867^ 



Z88334 



2736 



25.64 



29.76 



Tlia 



■fficiaiil of aantMM 



X 



wi Hia wiWv^Bw 
ppoAictHritiaB froiii tfca SUS jnaan. 



• X 
iTMI. 



* tfitSUSi 



I pvodvctivffey. 
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CHART 1 

raiQge of adjusted average iNSTRUcticiNAL productivities 

PER QUARtER FOR THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
OF FLORIDA AT THE UPPER LEVEL BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE. 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 



Ui 

Z 

!j 

Q. 

o 



OVERALL 



• • SOCIAL^IENCES 



m iMt mVSICAL SCIENCES 



m 9m m % — mathematics 



LETTERS 



PSYCHOLOGY 



• %% U m FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 



EDUCATION 



BUSINESS & MANAGEMENT 



BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 



"T" 

200 



400 



I I 

1,000 



I 

600 



I 

doo 



CREDIT HOURS PER 
FTE TEACHING POSITION 



Source: Appendix 2, Tables 3-1-3-9. 



CHART 2 
IWI^ OF ^^OJUSTfO AVCRAGt 
PER QUARTER FOR THE INSTITUTIONS OF THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
OF FLORIDA AT THE LOWER LEVEL BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE, 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 



UJ 

Z 



a 



~m • OVERALL 



ENGINEERING 



• 



SOCIAL SCIENCES 



PSYCHOLOGY 



PHYSICAL SCIENCES 



-H» MATHEMATICS 



4 



LETTERS 



FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 



« EDUCATION 



« BUSINESS & MANAGEli^NT 




BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 



Tt 



1,000 



0 




I 
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T 

600 



T 



800 



CREDIT HOURS PER 
FTE TEACHING POSITION 



Source: Same as Chart 1 
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most nonexistent. / * . • 
. ^TJie third and. find method used to evoluote the question os to whether 
there ore rciol differences in productivities among these disciplines involved 
establishment of^a statistical decision- rule* Basically, the decision rule in* 
volved the following elements aqd procedures: (1) the System upper level 
mean productivities and standard deviations in the major disciplines were em- 
ployed OS though they represented those derived from random samples; (2) the 

median average productivity among the disciplines (Social Science) was used 
- * • * 

OS the mean* against which fhe overage productivities of the other disciplines 

were tested; (3) the level by significance of 0.05 was chosen; and (4) the 

differences between the Social Science overoge productivity and the average 

productivities of the other disciplines were evaluated in terms of standard sta-r 
. . 17 

tisticol procedures (t tests). Following this procedure only the iorverc^e 
productivities of Fine and Applied Arts, Physical 'Sciences, and l^ychology 
were found io be signifrcantly different from the overoge productivity reoKzed 
in Social Science. The average (Productivity in Psychology would not hove 
been significantly different from that in Social Scieopes if the extremely high 
productivity realized at one institution hod been removed from the calculation 
of the Sysitem overoge productivity in ^F^ychology. 

Test of lineority and the Relationship Between Student Oedit Hours ond 
Full*Ttme Equivalent Foculty Instructional Position^ V From a conceptual stanch 

The exact procedures employed are ilescribed in Qeorge W. Snedecor ond 
William G. Cochran, Stotisticol Metlfads , 6th ed.,\A^ bwa State Uni- 
. versity Piress, 1967, pp. 1 ID and 11^ /y • 



point if might be expected thot the r^lati^^nship between faculty \iff>p||;t$ and 
otitputs if siudent credit hours VouW be^Hneor if dosr siref ore ftxep tmd in- 
flexible ^by^eslgn or custom. Furthernx>re^ most analyses of faculty produc- ^ 
fivity and almost all funding formulas assume that the "production function" 

for instriiction is linear, and thus that average productivity is not a function 

/ • 18 
of th?^number of enrollments or of +he level of staffing. 

• St 

In order to iest hr linearity, the nine disciplines and two levels whicK 
ore found at most or all of the nine institutions were selected fdr further study. 
The basic approach was to employ regression analysis of the relationship be- 
tween student credit hours and full-time equivalent faculty instructional posi- 
tions by discipline and level. Each of the tiiree quarters of-+he- 1974-75 
academic year was utilized as on observation or Replication, and linear, qua- 
dratic, and cubic lines were sequentially fit by discipline and by level. Al- 
though the data do not meet the randomness requirements for statistical tests^ 
of significance, a decision rule was adopted which rejected the equation of 

the regression line at which the F computed tor the reduction in the sum of 

- '4 

' ■ . . ^ 

squares was not significaht at the 0.05 level of significance. ~ 

With this offprooch, the relotfonsMp between student credits hours ond 

full-trme'^ equivalent faculty posltioru was curvtlinepr for four of^the nine dis-* 

ciplinei at the upper level, and four of the nine disciplir^ot the beginning 

graduate level (see Table 13). In thf cose of Fine/Applied Arts and th^ Socio! 

^ \ • ■ 

for an example of the explicit oKumption thaf Hie relatiomhip is linear, see 
bovid Brenenwhy T|>e Stability orFocblty Ihpol'' Cyfficienh in ynear Work- 
lUad Mode^« 'of Univerdty. of Califbrniay /Berkeleyt Ford Foundation 
jram for Res^oFch in Univeis!ty' Admin{»t#at|6n, Aprtr„.196^. 
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^Science, the relationship was curvilinear at* both levels. The s^upred'cotre- 
4aftwr coefficient obtotned in the <:ofnputo*ion*f>roces$ inditated tho* o HIgtt 
percentage of the variation in studenf credit hours *wa$ "explained" by the re- 
gression analysis in alt disciplines and levels^ except in the ciosfs of P^chology 

^ the upper level, 'Physical Sdence dt the u|^r level, and Business ond 

^ 19 ^ 

Management at the beginning graduate level. 



CLASS siz€s;\ / 

Class Sizes and , (pstr4JCtio|io I 'Productivity Any extensive analysis or 
discussion of foculty productivity will, at ^toroe point, turn to size of classc 
as a significant factor. Unfortunately,- little detailed inlFormdtion is visually 
presented in describing <:la$s size distributions, or in relating dla^s sizM to 
cost or to instructipnaJ pToductivity^ Thi$ stuJy^ attempt^^ the usoqL 

deficiencies by providing:' (1) distributions | of class sizes ^y discipline and 
level wliich employ relatively narrow class intervals; and (2) appropriate mea- 
sures o^^ central tendency and dispersion to assist Jn the interpretation of the 
data,, 

Class Sizes - Preliminory analysis of the data revealed that a major od-* 
{ustment was necessary so as to provide a meaningful description of diass sizes. 
The initial distrlliution of^closs siz^s included all courses, whjth^ while related 




of 

It might ^ of Interest to note that at one time the author er^qged In ex- 
tensivi^ dnolyser of production lufif^ In resojirce utilization ^stydite, and 
the cublp regres^on lines obtatiied in the casei ^^eelfUKl cboire come<^ close 
fo tbe/"cl^Icdl" pifpdkfttion functhm aS the outhpr has observed. 



er|c 



io student credtf hduf production^ was not descriptive of what was taking pfo^e 
within the classrooms ^mJ laboratories^' Tills Initial distribution showed rela-* 
tively high percentages of classes with enrollmer^ti of less than. Iff studdfits^ 
an^ the mean and median class j5i£^ were distorted by those courses which 

.'V- •■ ■ ■{ - ' . \ 

were not conducted in 6 classroom or laboratory forrtiat (see Tdble 14). U 
was decided to exclude those cours6s wnicjh: (1) are. conducted on a-^one-on- * 
one basis; (2) depend essentially on student Initiative iji the learning process^' 
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and (3) are primarily experience based. 

When these courses were^ excluded^ ^ there ^re marked, changes^ in the 
distribution of class sizei and the measures 'of eeri^tp I tendency and dispersion • 
(see TaBle^ 15). The mean class sizes were fhcreased to ^3.85^ 24.84, and 
14.77 students per class at the lower, ^pper, and graduote levels/ and the * 
percent of classes with fewer than 1Q,.enrollmenti wos«re<Juced at all levels. 



The median class si2:es indicote that ^0 percent offhe lower level classes had* 
rtore,tharr27 enrpllments, 50 percent of the upper level classes frad more than 
^0 enrollments; and 50 percent of the graduate classes had fhSre than 11 stu- 



2r 




th^ fotlowmd ^te course titles illustrative of those excluded from the clotiis-^ 
size dnal^ls:' P^rected Individ^^ Study, iVactrcuhi, Clinical Experience, 
Specld^ Topics (yarioble credit and description emphasising individual stji** 
dent iilitiotlve):/ Senior Thesis, Master's Thesis, Doctoral Djisfirtation/ Di- 
riicted Resedfrch, Cooperative EduoMion, Supervised Teaching, Supervised 
Research, Applied Music (Individual lessons); Recital, Specfdl Projects , 
Student Teaching, Readings in , {Senior fVoject, Dtfected Ex^erlence,^ 

ihternshi^. Clinical Practice^ Foreign Sfjudy, Honors Thesis,. Supervised Fiel 
Experience, Special Wtric, Coitsujf at iof\ Practice/ Speciol Prc>tects^„Direct< 
Readings, Specialized Study, Design Project, Workshops' (Individual empf 
sis). Off-campus (project, study), FieM Work, Directed pbs(irtvation, Ml^ 
Wr*s Gftmprehensive BtcimtngtiqUf, PreHjninetf^ Doctoral fxajjinnatlbn/ Di^r- 
totlon Defense, Hopors Work* ^ 
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-dents enrolled. The number of cfosses with more fhan 100 students enrolled 

declined with the fevfel of instruction. . - / . * 

class Sizes Within the H^GIS Disciplines - Tber^ afe r^atively substart- 

' < ' ' r ' / 

t < * • ^ . ^ 

tial differences, in the chorocteristics of the frequency distribt^tions of doss 

sizes among- the fjE^^'S disdiplines (see Table 1,6 ond* Appendix 2, Tables 16-1 

and 16-24). Among theseVdiscipMnes more than 50 percent of the classes at 

the graduate level enrolfed fewer than 10 students |?n Agrfcukure and Natural 

Resources. Architecture and Environmental Design^' Areq Studies, Communicq- 

tloijs, Engin^ring, f^ine and i^pFied Arts^preignj LanguageSj! Health fVofes- 

siofis. Letters, Mathematics; PhysieaL Sciences, dnd.Socid Sciences. Areq 

Jies, Communications, Fine oad Applied Arts, Foreign^ Languages, Library 

S(|j|ence^ and Interdisciplinary Studies alThad high percentages of small ^gfasses 

the undergraduate lev^k. Relative1)^w percerrtoges of small cidsses existed 

•Architecture and Environmental Design; Business and Monagemenfy and Home 

E|:onomtcs at the undergraduate levels. ^ , \ 

Class Sizes Amono^ the Institutions - There are considerdble differences 

— ^ — '■ ~ •■ • • 7 ■■ • 

ir average class siVes;omQng the .institutions, and in tfee percentages of classes 

I ^ 21 ' ^ • * 

w||^h fey/er thap^O enrollments (see Table T7). At the lower feyel, the 

. University (^Florida, the iJnjversity of South Florida, and Florida* Tecfmol^jgi^^ 

Untversitx oil had the. same median class size, although theire were vari0tlan$ 

ih the'miean cl<»$ sizes for th^e jnst^t*>tions. Only*Floridd A and M Juni- 

versify had fnore^than 20 percent ^ it^^^/^er |6vel elasses with fjev^er than 

JF- — : ^ ^ ' '\ ^ \ : 

Greater detail of the choracfertsHcs of >he class s^zes by institution is pro- 
vided in Appendix 2^ TAjes 17-1 17-9. 
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TABLE 16 i . 

MEAN CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF^LASS SIZES 
FOR THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM. 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL) 1974-75 ACADEMIp YEAR* " 
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enrollments. At the upper level both Florida Stote University arid Flprida A 

and M Lhiversity hod more than 20 percent of tota( classes with fewer^thdn 

10 students enroil^^|^whille the University of Florida hod the highest meon class 

size ond the University pf North Florida registered the highest median class 

size. At the groduote level Florida Stote University and the University of 

South fiorida hod the^ highest percentage of small classes. ^^^I^e^niversity of 

North Florida had the highest mean ond median class size at the graduate lev— 
• • • ' 

el, and Florida International University hod the smallest percent of classes with 
fewer than 10 enrollments.* 

Voriotions in Class Sizes ^mong the Institutions by HEGIS Discipline - 
As might be expected from the earlier analysis of the ranges in instructional 
productiviMes, the variaMons in class sizes among the insMtutidns by discipline 
and level ore substantial (See Appen% 2, Tables 18-1 18-9). At the 
lower level" tne ronge -in -meon c las s ^^e» fer-alf disci p li ne s -fel otiv et y no r -- 
row and amounts to only 12 students per class. On the other hand, the roqoes 
in some dtscipl^in^ oreTetctively greot at this level, for example, the j/^c^ 
in meon cioss si^es oinbunts to opproximotely 60 studmts per cloBi in Riychology. 
At the upper level, the conge of class sizes for all discrpiines is narrower than 
at the bwer levef^*olthough the rongM in*some disciplines ore greater than 
in thcrir lower level counterparts. 

« At the graduate level the ^Ifffeimces-tfrineQh class sizes qmong^tlie in*-* 

• . - * . 

stitutions are also nkirked. For example, in Busineis and Management mean 

tXak sizes ronged from a low of 14.20 students^per^lass ot me University of 

Florida to olitgh pf 30i:7B itudehis^p€t class at the University of North Flof ido. 

" — *" \ « - - 

* . • . \ 

On tbe other hohd, the ronge Ip ineon cloa ti:^ in Psychology ot the groduote 
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level was substantially lower than might be expect^ based on those observed 

*■ 

at ihe undergraduate levels* 

f^t an earlier point in this report irtttitutions were ranked "Eynnstruc- 

/ 22 
tional productivities in the disciplines and levels which were cpmwon to alL . 

A similar procedure con be employed with mean closixsizes. When the insti- 
tutions are ranked from the highest (\) p9<i^ lowest {^) mean closs size by 
discipJine and levels it is evident thot there il no strong positive reloHonship 
between mean class size and the size of the institution^ a finding similar to 
thot relating instructional productivity to institutional sire (see Table 18). A 
comparison of the rankings in Table 18 with those^in Table 4 reveals a ten- 
dency for the ranking in instructional productivity to vory with the ranking 
in mean class size^ although the tendency does not appear to be strong (see 
Table 4 on page 25). However, it should be remembered that some of the 
^credit hours reflected in th^ data in Table 4 were excluded in the elimination 
of classes with non-classroom and non-laboratory formats leoding to the mean 

i 

class sizes utilizjed ih Table 18. 

Voriotions in Mean Clog Sizes Among the HEGIS^isciplines - In the 

analysis .of the utility of the HEGiS disciplines for meosurlrig instructionol pro- 

♦ 23 ' 

ductivity or for a nocating* resources, three opproaches were employed. A 

similar approach is needed to determine If there are significant differences In. 
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52 ' 

These disciplines ore Sidiogical Studiec, Business and Manogeioenf , Educa- 
tion, Fine ond Applied Arts, Lertef9y Mafhemotios, Physical Science, Psy- 
* choiogy, ond Social Sciences. ' 
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See pp. 43 A 48. 
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TABLE 18 

RANK QF THE INSTiTUTIONS IN THE STATlE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
OF FLORIDA IN AVERAGE CLASSSIZE BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 

1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 
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mean closs ^izes betw^ri discipline categories. 

The j:oefflcients of variation in mean class sizes indicate sub^ofitial 
relative voriations among the HEGIS ^'ciplines (sett Table 19). In fgct the 
relative variations in class sizes by discipline exceed those in jbstructional 
productivities (see Toble 12 on page 45), The relative vqridtion\in mean 
class sizes for given di^iplities and levels is greater than th^ relative voria- 
,tions across disciplines for given fevels for four disciplines at the lower leveJ , 
four disciplines at the upper^level, and one discipline at the graduate level. 



This represents a reduction in the member of disciplines in which the relative 
variation in instructional productivities between institutitins exceeded the vari- 
ation- fDr all disciplines by level. . 

' . I • 

When fhe upper level mean class sizes are plotted by discipline, there 

/ ' ' 

is considerable overlap in the distributions (see Chart 3). The diversion of 

ft 

7he means is somewhat greatW tlion tliat wWcfi exisfe^^ jKr tlve ayer<^e mstruc- 
tional productivities (see Chort 1 on page 46). Generally the overlap in the 
medn class size distributions is less thon that for the average instructional pro- 
ductivities. Tbe ranges ^f mean class sizes at the Mower level are relat^veljf 
narmw, except tn Psychology..(»e« Owt 4). There ts somewhat greotier oyer- 
lop in the distribution of iTiean class sizes at the lower level than existed for 
the average instructional productivities (see Chart 2 on pbge 47). 

* the final test of the significonce of th^ differences among the mea^ class 
sizes by disciplitw^ involves'the use of the decHion rule employed to test the; 
diffe^cek^amor^ the inSflycHonal productiviHes, I.e., eniplpyment of the t 
tests ood utilizing on 0.05 level of significonce. To track the procedutf foh 

•^4 . 



TABLE 19 

COEFFICIENTS OF VARIATION IN MEAN CLASS SIZES 
AMONG THE INSTITiJTIONS OF THE STAT€ UNIVERSITY SYSTEM 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL 1974-75* 



DISCIPLINE 



COEFFICIENT OF VARIATION •* AT THE: 



Ltv*l 



(Pcrcant) 



^ Agriculture and Natural Resources 



95-74 



78.10 



81.50 



Architecture and Envicdnniehtal Design 



95.35 



52.93 



86.69 



Area Studies 



116.88 



25.42 



98.67 



Biological Studies 



123.77 



112.21 



80.48 



Business and Management 



88.76 



75.59 



64.01 



Com municat ions 



119.86 



96.33 



69.53 



Compute/ and Information Science 



30 45 



115.77 



75.26 



Education 



47.95 



65.00 



72.83 



Engineering 



87.60 



98.16 



92.15 



Fine and Applied Arts 



129.16 



125.06 



118.43 



Foreign Languages 



47.74 



67 93 



72.96 



Health Professions 



82.58 



53.68 



89.75 



73^36 



138.32 



64.68 



Law 



81.24 



Letters 




126.74 



72.08 



Library Science 



76,96 



58.10 



Mathematics 



74.49 



93.09 



Physical Science 



117.36 



108.17 



Psychology 



94.51 



89.53 



86.83 



Public^A^irs and Services 



40.30 



85.63 



57.7^ 



Social Sdences 



93.19 



82.86 / 



94.24 



Technol^ 



38.45 



Interdisciplinary Studies 



80.33 



81#27 



DIscipirnes Not Classified 



112.3r 



78.43 / 



95.37 / 



.41 



All Disciplines 



• 111.37, 



*See taslmtrCoTibie 4 5. 
••'"^""^coefficient of variation is determir 



C.V. ^ where ^ 
X _ 
X 



= d>e standarchleviation of the individual ir 

productivities from the SUS mean. ^ ' 
« the/SUS rrmn producttvtty. 



smean 




CHART 3 ' f >' 

RANGE OF MEAN CLASS SIZES FOft THE/^TJTUTION^ 
Of THE STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEMS OF FLORIDA AT THE 
UPPER LEVEL BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE71974-75 ACAI>^MIC YEAR 

. / - 
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Source: Appendix 2, Tables 18-1-18-9. 




, CHART 4 / 

RANGE OF MEAN CLASS SIZES FOBJHUNStlTUTfONS 
OF THE STATE iiN4VeRSiTY.SYSTEMS OP FLORJOA AT THE 
LOWER LEVEL BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE; 1974^75 ACADEMIC YEAR 
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lowed earlier^ the mean c\qs$ s\z^ m Social Science was fesfed against the 
other disciplines depicted in Chart 13, and none of the differences we^e found 
to be significant at the 0«(^ level, il 

Correlation Between fnstructic|nal Productivity ond Class Sizes - The com- 
pcrison of the rank of institutions |y institution, level, and dfscipiine in in- 
structional productivity and mean cl^ size suggested that there was an associa- 
^ tion (see pqge' 59). Other discussjons havft directly related the two, and, 
intuitiv^fy, it wouid.be conbludep that* there woujd be a strong positive re- 
latronship. In^ ofd^r to test fbn the degree .jqnd nature df thi^ relationship, 

* Correldtion and regression ond^ysis? was Employed ,lolfowing tl^e procedure de- 

* * ' ' ' ' ■ ^ , " * *^ ° 

scribed, in pages 48 - 5K \ . • z .^* - . c 

It was concluded f hat the Iodic of -the antlcipat'ed relotlonship bei'weeti 

instructional product! y4*^ and meori class stz^es requfred:* (] ) that -the ^ adjusted 

* average productivities should be employed because determination , of thes0 pip- 
ductivities tracks the levej of the course;- jcihd (2) that tf^ mebns of the distri- 
bution oi\class sizes which included all courses should be utilized to tolce into 
accoujKt^the credit hours generated in courses not employing a clobrepm or 
Idx^ratory format. . ^ 

The relationship between ov^agfe instruetionol productivfties and mean 
class sizes at the ^upper level fot <>fl nfne nvpjor djsciF(ftr>e$ wos found to^ be 
^ Jinear, although the (egressiqiv^'^e^tafned^ only approxftriistetfy 52^ei^nt of 
the voriotioiiiK in Instructional produttivity (s^ Table 20) However « except if^ 

^ . , [ ^ - ^ ^* \ .^^r 

business and Meinogeinent; Motl^^mbtics, and Physical Science^ the regressfon 
„ y of overage producHvUy or ipean c\isi v^t ti^u\i^ick 



. ^ rj .■■ . ' TABLE io 

MEASURES pf THE ASSOCIATION BETWEjEN^A\ 
PRQDUCT^TIES AND MEXN CLASS SEES b/sPECIFIED DISCIPLINE 
AND LEVEL, 1974-75 ACAD&MIC YEAR 



DISCIPLINJE AND LEVEL 



' R^ 



' R^ression Coefficients 



a 



* Biofogical Sttfdies 
Upper Level 

Business and* Management 
Upper LevPl 

\ EcK^ation 

^ ; Uppe^ Level 



* Fine and Applied Arts 
Uppey Lev6l . 



, Lettprs' \ 

Upper Level 



Mathematics ' 
^ Upper Level 



Physical Science 
Upper Level 



Psychology i 
' ' Upper Level 



^^Soqiat Sc rentes 
, . ' U^per Level 



' J AII .NIne OiscipHnej 
, ^ Upper J^evef 



a.6397 



178,5180 



8 4642 



'0 8630 



0 7478 



0.5165 ' 



-25 36^9 



3376.7899' 



13 7980 



-527.70*8 



+ 27.7657 



95.2701, 



* 10.6753 



■•Nbt stat^isticdlly af^ferent from zero at the 0.05 leveL - » 

* * *1f^ieduction io the iuftis'of squares was not statistically significant ^t the 0.05 level, • ^ 

* SotJfcei C<m)putfefi'from datb presente^ \x\ Tadle 5 and A|)pendi> 2, Tables'16-1 - 



-.'/ 



statistical 1/ significant. y 
Intuitively it woufd be expected that there would be a direct refotfonship 
between mean class sizes and instructional productivities/ /^and the results pre- 



/ 



sent in Table 20 almost defy explanation; However, there are certain factor* 
which must^be considered before it is concluded that there is no relationship 
between instructional productivity and' class size for most disciplinps. Some 
of the more significant of these factors are: 

1. The data were tivailable fpr only one academic year, whiih provides 
* only nine observations of the relationship for each discipline. * If ^ 
" \additfonal data wfre available. It would .be e)9ected that there 

w6yid be a direct relationship, at least over time. 
1\ Utilisation of the niggin class sizes from the data which include all 
courses probabjy does not adequately account for the effects which 
a significant aoioiint of non-classroom and non-lcboratory •cpurie 
credits may Have on the apparent lack, of association between tKcf*^ 
two voridbies. If both the average instructional productivities and 
* mean classes were cafculated *fr6m data which exclijded all non- 
classrooRf and non^lal^ratory course credit hours, the /nature of the 
relafionslyp cdutd Ije more, odequotely established. / 
.3, Fpr ony-gtVen'dl$cip1lne^slgnif^ca^^ Variations Institutions 

. » e» , • ' • \. " , \ \ 

/in NtRe^ ^roportfpns^,t)f thfr t<»tat; fpuf$e offerings ^^^^ of.non- 
V. cli^sroofiiendfjon-laifeora^ory ^pu^^ Wprk will distdrt the ytptlsticql 
" : • reiatloOThliB bfeWrJien ef«4 slzfe ond instrycHortal producHvity. There 
• . . ' da, appear ^,1oe vi^ptipm afnong ih^ have redoced 




the usefulness V*thiogN:orre lotion ond regression onol/sis. 

4. VorioHons in the use of instructiiJnal technology and chorocterisficS 
of physical facilities distort the apparent relotionship. ' For exam|:^le, 

. q course m^ght be taught by CCTV to a number of sections housed 
in different rooms, and the mean class size would be affected by 
the capacitie^^ of the rooms. 

5. If there are voriations omfli^ institutions^ or disciplines in the pro- 

portions of total insfructional PTE's comprised of adjunct faculty or 

> . I • * . <i ^ ' 

. gfaduate teaching assistants, the instructional productivilhles will be 

{ iffected in that generqjjy more courses ore taught per PTE by per- 

pns with these designations than by regular faculty. 



VI . . 

• UTILIZATION 9'F'?ACUtTY RESOURCES. , 

* ' ' \ ' ' . 

. Fqculty Tasks - As indicated earli^r^ the data base of the Stat^ Uni- 
versity Sy&tem pr(}vides the Copqbilities to determine the allocation of faculty 

V 

resources by certain defined "tasks," although in the. non-in$truGtional "tasks" 
is no present c^ability to meqsure output. The '^tosjc^" are defined a^: 
(T) Instruction; (2). Acddemic Counseling; (3) Reseorpfi ond Scholarly Activity; 
(4) RudUc and FVofesstonot Service; ond (i) Accdemtc Administtation. 




24. 



AHdyotion of Facij^ Resources - An excrminotion of the allocation of 



Idcufty re$oi)^c^6n1bng tfe institutions by '^task" reveals ihe^flujcsnlpe of the , 
role an^ scopeXbf the institufions, institutipnof prioriti^y and s 12^ (see Toble 

' $ee Appendix T For tHe defii>itions of these "tpsks*" 



I 




21). TV<J pfoportfarv of total resources devoted to instruction end instruction- 

febted (Acodemic Counseling) activities vart^ from o low of ^.7 percent at 

Florida State University , to a high, of 86,3 percent at the Uriiversity of West 

Florida. On the other hand^ the -percentage ofVaculty resources devoted to 

research varies Vtovci a low of 2.1 percent at the University of North Florida 

to a high of 18.0 percent at Florida .State University. At four of the insti- 

tutiops (the University of Florida^ Florida State- University; the UniveJJsity of 

South Florida^ and Florida Atlantic University)-the perc^t of faculty FTE's com- 

25 , 

mitte^ to research exceeded the percent allocated for this purpose. On the 
othe'r hand^ the. University of West Florida, Florida^Technological University, 
and the University of l^brth Florida utilized less than one half of the allocated 
resource positions for research purposes. Altogether the irfctitutions witi) doc- 
toral programs C^he University of Florida, Florida Stat6 Univ^ity, and the 
University of Soutli FIdridd) account for 85 percent qf the total fa^ 
purees in the State Universify System committed to^ research. 

Relatively minor proportions of faculty resoyixes were committed to public 
!(ervlce, excepting at Florida International Unlwsit^ where the percentage of 
resources committed to this "task" exceede)rf/he percentages cpmrnirted to oca- ' 

. ■ . - ' ' - 

demic counseling at seyer&l of the om^t ipstitutions. 

\ An expjpnotion is needed beforelthe pjercehtc^es of fogulty reseurces de- • 

^ — ^ / / ' I' f' ^ 

5e . 1974-75 Allocation Do^ufrierft, Jojlahossee, Florida Board of Regents*, 
J^ly, 1974, p. 15.' The percentage pf fatuity^ resources aljopated for re- ' V, 

search was* determined by dividing formula researph positions by total p6si- 
tionk ^al located. This pirpcedurf. ter|^if 'to understate the percent of fdculty . * . ^ 

re^uries qJlocated to some instiHjtions. tor research purpose! in theft, sonje ^ ^ ^ 
of .theXwn-formulo/oUpccitions include o^eseorch co/nponef\t. ; * '-^'^ ' . 
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voted to acodemic odmihistrotlon con be occurotely interpreted. In the 1974- 
75 Acodeml^^^ignment/Report System^ toculty resources cox^ji^ed to iwti- 
^ tutionol goverrxince were included in acodemic odministrotion. The author is 

• not in^o position to o^o^unt for the proportion s ^ resourA s committed to gover- 
nonce activities at institutions other than the University of North Florida, 
However, in tfi^ cose of ^this ^institution loll foculty members porticipated in 
on interim governonce structure and ^imuitooe^ly in* the ^development of a 

^ permanent governonce ^arrangement during 19/4-75. Aftef deducting the faculty 

\ \ 

effort devoted to governance, the octuaJ perctentc^e of fdculty resources coro- 
mitted to general ocodem*^ administration (as opposed to governance) amounted 

-V — - \ ^ t 

to 10. 46 percent of the full-time equivalent faculty positions as contrasted to 
the 21 .-35 percent irKJiQoted in Table 21. It should be noted that both Florida 



- t nternottonot UnWewity ortd the Umversfty of tiortK Florido hpd tW higher 
percentoge of focujty resources committed to academic odrtninistrotion, os might « ^ 
be expected for new institutions where the development of insti^ionat gover- 
nonce arrangements is occerded some priority, ond a significant commitment is 
mode to developmental octivit»es in general, in any event, there oppeap to 
be p strong inverse relatlorvhip betweto tlie size of the institution and f\}e^, 
proportion of foculty resources committed to ,acodemiC' odministrotion, although * 
tlie University of Wi»t Florida oppears as an exception, in fhe cose of this 
instil|itfon, the outhor strongly suspects that if)$^^iti^nal govcimonce octivities 
were nb^ ipxtequotely reflected in the rapbrts. . . ^ ^ ^ 

Alldcotion of . Foculty Resources by HEGtS pfecipline - Mot only ore there " 
wide voriotiom among imtitutions in the ^iliocolpi of fbculty reiou^^ bu^-^^^ / 




there ^e even wider voriotlons^ m t6e iriHiMtUm of loci^lly res ourc e s - omong 
the disciplines (see Table 22). The proportion i>f faculty resources allocated 
to instruction .and instruction-related actfyities wgs^highest (over 80 percent) 
in Architecture and Envij^npBa^^SKTg^^ trifenrnation Sciences, 

E dueoM o n, -fot^etgn^ longuoges, Hedth Professions, +teine Economtcs^, and Let- 
ters. The percentage of resources devoted to insh-uctTofTond-lfl^ 
octivitles was lowest (below 70 percent) in Agriculture <jnd Natural Resources, 
Area Studies, Law, ■ Library Science, Physical Science^ ond Interdisciplinary 
Studies. The highest* proporH$n of fac^ty utilized in research and scholarly 
activities ^as in Areo Stuiies, Biological Studies, Engineering, Law, Mothe- 
matics, Physicol Science, P^chology, and Social Science, while the largest 
numbers of PTE faculty resources devoted to research were in Social Sciences 
(105 FT^), Physical Science (96 PTE), Busing and Manogeaient (74 PTE), and 
Biological Studies (53 PTE), In general,, the percent of resources devoted to 
reseorch andschplarly activities* is greatest iq those disciplines with the highest 
commitment to odvarKed groduote instruction, m. 

In pi^lic qnd professioribi service , the highest f>ercentages of PTE foculty 
positions were committed sin G>mmun!cationi, Library Science, Interdisciplingry 

\ * 

Studies, ond in the Not Reported by DiscipHne category. ^The highest num- 
bers- of positions committed to the activity were irv Educotian ond Not Reported 
"fey DiscipJine* The highest, pcopprtions of foculty resources devo^di^ePtiea^ 
demic odministrotion were in Low, Technology, ond Not Reported by DUcTpline. 
(general odministration), ond^the hlQhest numbers of ^ulty po^itlom committed 
to ocodemtc odministrotion were in Education 'and /4ot R^x>rted by Discipline. 

_.._r^;:..^.*o___„,„ ;.. 
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The interinstitutional differences in the allocotioh of resources among 
the HEGtS disciplines ore substontiol (see Appendix 2, Tables 22-1 22-9). 
The University of Florida recorded/the lowest percentages of faculty resources 
committed to instruction and instruction-related activities in the Biological 



^arch in these disciplines. Florida 
of faculty resources devoted to in- 



Studies, Business and Mai>6gement, and Engineering in^^TTTe System and the 
Jiighest perjcentages of fofculty^ effort in researct^ 
State Un?ves$ify had the lowest proportions of faculty 

struction ai^^^ction-retated ^activities in the System in Fine ar>d Applied 
Arts, Physicof Sbienc^, and Social Science and the highest percentage of 

faculty effort devoted to research ?n these some categories (see Appendix 2, 

i " 

Tabid T8-2). The University of Florida accounted for 48 percent, 56 percent, 

, 73|W9ent, 28 pKM-centtand 21 percent of the total System PTE's committed to 

' - . ' * ' \ • • * 

^ reseord) invBiological Studies, Business ond AAonogement, Engineering, Physical 

Science, and Social Sciences, respectivefy. Florida Stote University accounted 
for 54 percent, 38 percent, 47 percent ar>d 49 percent of the System faculty 
PTE's devoted to research in PTpc^cmd Applied Arts, MaH^ematics, Physical 
Sciences, ond the Socfal Sciences, respectively. ^ The University of South 
Florida hod the Iq^est percentqge'^fbr the System of foculty effort in Mathe- 
matics devoted to instruction ond instruction-related octivitles and the highest 
percent of focnlty resources committed to research in this discipline ^see Ap^^ 
^ pendixjt^ Table 18--4)« This institution accounted for 38 percent of the Sys- 
tem resWrch faculty Fff^s in Mathemotics« The tmly other institution which 
hod asiffl^ificont resyrch cgmmitment from o systemwfde viewpoint was Florida 
Atlcnttc Uliriiversl^^ which o accounted for 8 percent of the System tetfiOtiAi 

- ■ .... .74 / ■ 
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effort in Engineering* The smaller insHtt/tions generally had the highest per-* 
centages of facutty resources committed to instruction and instruction;related 
activities in nearly alt discipline categories, 

Chonges in the Allocation of foculty Resources^ 1973-74 — ^974-75 ^ 



For those six institutions for which data were ovailobk in* 1973-74^ there were 
relatively small shifts in faculty^ resources allocated among the tasks (see Table 
21 and Tabte 23 on pages 70 ai^ 75). The |>ercent of resources devoted to 
instruction was unchanged at the University of Florida, although there were 
some shifts among^ levels. The University of Sbuth Florida, the ^University of 
West Florida, Florida Technological Universtty^ and the University of Nbrth 
Florida alt increased the percent of foculty resources devoted to instruction, 
while there l|L a decrease at, Florida A and M University, although the changes 
wen^ relatively* minor. , There, were also smatl changes among the Iwtituti 
in the percent of faculty FTE's devoted to the other "taslcs," but tbertFwas no 
general pottern fe'r these chonges between 1973-74 and -1974-75. 

Chfanges in the Allbcdtia# of Faculty Resources by HEGIS Discipline , 
1973-74 — 1774-75 - There appeared to be some changes in the allocotion 
of resources by discipline at the various institytior^ betwe^ 1973-74 ond 19^- 
75 (see Appendix 2, Tobies 23-1 23-6 and Append tx 2, Tobies 22-1 — 
22-9)^ . liowever, refinen^ent of the* data system and reduction of the FTPs in 
the NoPReported by Olscipfine category mol^e interpretation of the discipline 
changes rbefween the years otmost impossibte* . ^ ^ * ^ 




THE FACULTY ALLOCATION MODEL OF THE 
STATE UNIVERSITY SYSTEM OF FLORIDA 

General Characteristics of the Model - Whi<e there have been some 
definitional changes in the way student credit hours ore canted and additional 
changes may be onticipated, the fundolriental charocteristic of the allocation 
fnodel employed in the System has not changed, nor will fhe underlying *phys- 
icol relotionships be altered if the allocation becomes cost4)ased. 

The model is linear and is ''driven" by student credit hours. The instruc- 
tional component may' be summarized as follows; 

1 

24 a SCH.. 
R k=1 P.. 



where: I^TE. the/Jiumber of instructional faculty positions allocated to the 
' ' i'lfi institution. 

.. ■' ' / 

y SCH4/= the student credit hours projected for- the i'th institution in the 
' . j'th discipline at the k'th level. 

F., = the student credit houn productivity per instructional faculty 
' posftion in th^ pth discipline at the k'th level. 

The overall ratios of Fj^ have largely been determined by explicit policy 

decisions regofdinn the ratios of productivity by- levels. The ratios of the P. 

^ I 

^ore essentioHy derii^ed from prodoctivitij^s realized W\ the various disciplines 
in the past in thq Stqta University System. 

The non-imtructionoY components of t^ faculty allocation moiiel are 
generally expr^sed in terms of ratios io instructional positions 1)yWevei whicK 
hqve been establi$i)edi>y'^^ic^^ policy decisions which can be summorized as 
follo¥*r . • • 90- - ' / 



Academic Counseling position^. 

Determination of the number of Faculty posittons for Academic G>un- 
seling (CFTE.) .involves more judgemental factors than for the other 
components of^ the model. Basically the allocation reflects head-^ 
^ count as well as fu)l*t'Kne equivalent students^and recognizes speciol 

/ • ■ , 

- program requirements. 
2. Reseprch Faculty positions. (RFTE.). C 

IFTE„ + IFTEi2, IFTE.3 ^ IFTE.4 



RFTE. = 



i . 12 



3. Public Service Faculty (>osiHohs (PFTE.). 

IFTE| 

PFTE. = ■ 

. '75 



4. Academic AdministroHon positions (AFTEj). 



AFTE. = 



+ GFTE. + RFTEj + PFTE; 



i . 13 1- 

\n the allocation process, the overall model 4s "•constrained" » as to 
equate the total number of faculty positto^ <9 located to the /number appro- 

,priated,j.^:^ the productivities (F. ) are adjufted proportionotely. The total 

• ■ - ^ . i ' ■ . ^ 

iiumber ^ foQulty po^*ons (TFTE.) received by the i'th institution \yould be 

tBe^m of the cor^rained values for the vorious components, j«e^, 

/tFTE. = IFltj ^ ' ^ ' 

Jf^uld also be noted that the denpminators of the .e)qpms!om deriving 

Jk^t: and PFTE. have been chongM jFrom tifrte to timcu.so os^reflecf, ^xplicft 



■ SjflH>ki»ion of Vhe tmpott ^ IVIori'ty. 0»cis{ont by JmMtutton tfag 
Allocation of Resources * The resource allocation model Whicfi has been em* 
X ployedjn the State University System is circujor in tW the ratios of the pro- 
ductivities rftaliled in one year determine the al location pf resources for ihe 

/ • ■-/■.•-••- 

following yeor. While -it .cannot be orgued that the rerative productivities 



should not change as priorities are oltered^ the question is raised: "can ,or 
should the internal priority ctecisions of one institution hove ^^jj^nificont im- 
pact on the resources allocated to the -other institutions with different missions 
and prtorftics?'" fn order to test the hypothesis that the priority decisions of 
th^ larger institutidhs may have a sigmficant impact on the resource allocation 
of the small institutions; a priority decision by the University of Florida^was 
simulated/ This hypotheticol priority decision was similar in character to that 
made vgenerally in higher education in the post-sputnik era. 

In the 1974-75 academic year t^e University of Florida employed '468 * 
FTE faculty posifions<it the upper level ond 179 fTE positions at the j^eglnning 
graduate level. The hypothetical resource reallocation involved the ov^eTall 
I^Tonsfer of five percent of the resources ot eofch level from Business and Mon- 
agement^ Education^ Fine and Applied Arts^ Lettei»^ Psychology^ * and the 
Social Sciences to Biological Studies, G>mputer and. Information Sciences, En- 
gineering; Mathematics, and Physic(gi1 Science (see TalSle 24). This transfer 
obviously effects on incredse in productivity 'foe those disciplines losing foculty 
resource and, a decrease in productivity i^ the goinind disciplines within the' 
insti^Hon. However, because of the proportion of . total ;Sy$tem*Tesowces oc- 
eoujited for by; tfie Unfversity^g|^«H^orida, this shift in resmlTrees also hds a 
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• : '-^ TAPLE24 
AD'JUStMEWfS IN tHfe ALLOCATION OF FACULTY RES0URCES^0MM|TTe6 ' ' ' 
*. TO INSTRUCTION AM0ISU3 DXSaPUNES AT THE UlSUVERSlTY O^XLORiDA 
' ^ TO REFLECT dVPOTHETICAL- PRIORITY DECISIONS / , 

; \ AT THE UPPER AND BEGINNING GRADUATE LEVELS . ' 





' UPPER LEVft 


BEGINNING««ADUATE 


« < - D^SCIPylNE 

7 ' . 
- ' .. / 

-nr ' — ■ — ■ ■ Ky^ ^ 


Actual Utfh' 
zstton of FTE 
Faculty , 
Positions 
pv Ouarter' 


Hypothtti 
cal Uttf^za^ 
tion of FTE 
FacuKy ' 
Positions 
ptr Quarter 


Ikctual Utili^ 
zation of PTE 
Faculty 
Positions 
par Quarfar 


Hypothati- • 
cal Utttiza* 
tion of FT€ ' 
Faculty 
Positiorfs . 
par Quartar 


Agr'tcultur^nd Natural Resources 


(FTE Positions) 


<FTE Positions) 


<F'TE Positipns) 


(FTE Positions) 


Archite^iire and Environmental Design 


35 6Q 


•35.60 


8^97 


8.97 


Af^ Studies 


0 22 


15.22 


0.27 / 


• 0.27 


BioiogicaJ Studies ^ ' 


19 69 


23.69 


6.36 


7.36 ^ 


Business and Management 


35 93 


31.93 


14.06 , 


12.06 


Communications 


24 70 


. 24.70 


\ 2 55 


2.5§ 


Computer and Information Science 


6,37 


7 37 




— — — ^ 


Educatiori 


80.41 


73.41 


31.63 


27.63 


■~' — ) — ~- 

Engineering 


59 42 


68.83 

1 


26 88 ' 


31.82. ♦ 


fine and Applif»d Arts - - - ' ^- 


22 bl 


19.57 


2 72^^ 


. . -2 72' - 


f oreiPhlanguages ^ /, 


898 


8.98 


'292 


. 2 92 

1 i. . . ^. . 


Health Professions ^ • • 

' y ^ ~ . 








r-^ 


Home Economics 




» 




— — 


Law * ' . 




f_, 


• 35.57 


35,57 


Letters * « , 

1 1 ■ -4 : f ' 


38 96 . 


34:55 


104l' 


9.40 


Library Science ^ 


* — 


— 




— ». — 


. Mathematics ■ 


45.75 


48.75-. 


8.70 

^ *~ 


9.70 


- ^ "-^-J ^ q ^ 

Physical Science ' ■ 


19*17 


25.17 


/ 8.40 


10.40 


• Psychology 


' 11.14 . 


10.14 - 


' 7.21 


6.32 


• Public Affairs and Services " 


• 0.38 


0.38 




A 


Social Science • 


35.02 


31.02 


12.22 


•11.22 % 


Technology ^ ' 






* ^« 

r : 




^ ' ^ 

Interdiscjplma'ry Studies 


23 88 


' 23,88 






^ \ 
. Total FT£ Positions , , ^ i 




468.19 


178.86 


178.86 



Source: Same as Table 1. 




significant'effect on the IStaf e University Sy%fw\ pt<>ditcii^lf^^ in tKe affected 
'dtscipllne^qategories (see'Ttible'25)« Thi^, |4iis hypothetical priority decision 
by th^ Univer$ity of Florida ipddlfies the System disciplinary productivities and 

^would jsubsequently result io a reallocation pf resources ximong the State JUni«* 

• - • . 

^ versity System universities, os long C5 enrollment mix in the various disciplines 

varies among the ihstitufi'ons. * ^ 

■■ ' ■ 7-. 

Jhe impact of the hypothetical priorityl decisfon on the resources' made 

J^^X^^oHable to other i^titutions can <l)e Illustrated .as follows.* The }^7S^76 pw^ 
ject0d student credit hours' by discipline for. the Uriivei?ify\of Nprth Florida 
(the smallest insti tuition m J-he System) Wjere dividJld ^by the 1*974-75 actual 
pfx)ductivitles rn the Stafe Univi^rsity System ond the System productivities as 

. altered by the hypothetical priority dec^ibn on the part of the University of 
Florida.^ Based on the actual 1974-75 System prdductivities, the University of 
.North Florida would receive, in 1975-76 107.16 upper and 41 ,16 beginning 
graduate levi^l FT^ fdculty positions. With the altered System productivities 

V the University of Nodth Florida would receive 106«81 upper and 40,20 pefin- 

\ ^' \ , ' :^ ' ; 

ning graduate level PTE faculty positions, a reduction oT 0.88 percent (see 

' ;/ ^ \ ' ^ ' ^ 

table ^^)* When the current budget formula ratios for Research, Public Service; 

^ oncT^ademic Administration are employed, the total reduction in faculty staff*^ 

ing for the Uhiversity of Nprth Florida resulting from 'the hypotheticof real** 

location of faculty resources ot the University of Florida wouid amount to ]J72 

FTE faculty positions. In addition, the University of North Florida would 

. ■ « y - ' ' " 

Receive (ess support posiHons and operating expense fund$« STmilor resutts 

would be obtained if the University of Fbrida were t^^shif^ faculty resources 

.'^ j„ *_ ' \ ... ' , i : 




TABLE 2&f 

PRODUCTIVITY OF FACULt/rESOURCES AT THE 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA AND IN JHE STaYe UNIVERSITY SYSTEM AFTf R 
HYPOTHETICAL PRIORITY DECISLOivi AT THE UNtVERSITY OF 

FLompA » , , 
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: • TABLE 2p. ^ " ^« 

PROJECTED STOOENT C«EDtT HOURS BY OtSCIPLINE AND tfVEL FOR THE " 
/ 1975*76 ACADEMIC YEAR AT THE UNIVEftSITY OF NORTH >C0Rri5A /BMO 

ESTIMATED ALLOCATION OP-PTE T^HING POSITIONS TO THE INSTITUTION 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL USING '1974-75 ACTUAL ^ND' ALTERED STATE 
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» 

* . DISCIPLINE 

* 

•it — • . — , — 


Pr<H«ct«d 
Level 

Credit ^ ' 
Hours 
197576 
per Quarter 


Ifrofected 

Beginning 

Credit 
Hours 
197576 
per Quarter 


F?l Upper 
Levjh 

Teacping ^ 

Posiflons 

p^M Qn 

Actual 

197475 

Producti- 

ties 


FTE -Upper 
llevel 

1 Winning 

Positions 
Based On 
Altered 
197475 
Producti- 
vities 


FTE 

Beginning 

Teaching 

Positions 

Based On 

Actual 

197475 

Producti- 

ties 


^ f TE 
Beginning 

Teaching 

Positions 
' Based On 
^ Altered 

197475 

' Producti- 
vities 


* Agriculture and Natural 

•0 

Rpsour'CGS 


d ' ^ 




- -f— 


1 






fnrunrlctilvli c dliu ^ 

vtronmental Design 








X 




• 


Area Studies ' ^ - 


' Z — ' — 







1 — 








Biological Studies 


* 












^ ^' 


66siness and Management 


9,415 


1,898 


19.39 


19.13 


10.36 


10.08 


Connnnunications 














— 


Computer aod Informa- 
tion Science 


• 

> 




— - 


1 — , 




^ 


Education 


12.118 ; ^,281 


oU O** 








Engirieenng 


U33 












Fine and Appned Arts 


2,066 






0.0 1 






Fofll^ign Languages 














Health Professions 

: — ^ '-^ ■ — 0 














Home\Econofnics 














Law . '\ 












( f 


^ , Letters ' 


2,295 


210 


5.96 


. 5.79 


1151 


1.56 


Library Science 






I 


1 






Mathematics 


2:434 




, 6.91 


7.08 






Physical Science 


2,595 




10.63 


, ^1.18 






Psychology 


3.618- 


1,62*L 


6.50 


6.40 


♦ 13.14 ' 


•12.«0 


" Public Affairs & Services 








♦ 








Social Science * . , 


5,134 


206 


^^3.76 


13.54 


1.55 


/I.P 




•Technology 
















. Interdisciplinary Studies > 












*.o • ' 


^ ' ^ ' T^b\ Teaching Positions 


107.1P 


S^106.81 


^ 4t:i» 


, -410.20 ' 



*dounted in Physical Sciences 
. * ^Counted in. Mathematics 



^rce: Calculated from data presented irr tfie 1974-3^5 Uriiversity of North f lorida pp^^rating ^ ^ 
Budget and Tabl<^25.^ ' " * % ** . - 
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hwn Instructici to -th^ Resecrd) a*d Sctetdrty Activities, ftAfic 5ervTce,~w 
Acodemic Adwinistration octivities, or if there were, a shift in the dIstribuHon 
of students among the disciplines at the University of Florida which was not 
paralteled at the other institutions. 

Other Significant Chqrocterist<c$ of the Model - There are d^ther signifi- 
cant attributes of the model which should be identified in order to fully ap- 

« 

.praise its validity. 

1. TJie productivities derived by discipline represent a weighted "con- 
sensus" for the State University Systfm, The characteristics of this 
"consensus" ore influenced by the relative sizes of the institutions^ 
therr roles and scopes, the internal priorities of the institutfons, 
the length of time'th^ the institutions have been in operation, and 
student demands. The "co?nsensus" does not represent the situation 
at any given institution, although it is more nearly representative 
of the larger universities. " 

Z.r The circularity of the nyodel gives rise to a situation which bestows 
relative rewards for disciplines with constont or declining produc- 
tivities and peiKilizes disciplines with increasing productivities, re- 
' gardless of the reasons for the productivity changes. Unless judge- 
ments are made and the molited productivities are altered the model 
is f^fojl^/^wlot* ^ 

,3. The allocotion model is lineor in oil its dimensions arid thus (bes 
not recognize the effects of: 

a. the joint production processes betweenj«vel$ of insjructioh ond 

- •• M - - 




0^ ' 



faculty octfviMes. | 

b. n bniineori ty cJ^the reloHonship between outputs and. inputs of 
foculty effort fbrgK^ ocHviHcs^ disciplines, or levels of in-- 
strucHon. 

c. economies of scale 0 nstitotfonoKs ize) . ^ 
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In connecHon with fhe last point, it may be i^lpful to relate to thework 

« 

of others. Carlson has shown that a joint production situatipn exists between 

26 ^ ^ • 

levels of instruction. The existence of joirtt production has never been recog- 

nized in the funding forrpulas of the State Unlv^ity System of Florida, where, 

for example, it i/TmpM^ assumed that an upper division iiosts the same for 

an institutroivCith a lower division as for on >(pper level institution. Furth^ 

more, Carlson and others have odequotely d^moTBtrated thot there arc econo- 

. mies associoted with increasing size of institution, at* least over, some range of 
27 

f|i$t}tutionat sizes. * Th<e model described above implicitly assumes thot an 

^ 

infinitely^smoll instit4jtion could exist with the some ratior-afnnputs to outputs 
OS. for a very large institution. ' , r 

. 0 

4. d^ond the fqculty allocotbn model itself, a significant part of the 
total* resources allocated to support the conduct of Instruction, Aca- 
demic Couraeiin^r Research and Scholarly Activity, f\jbiic Sc^ice , 

D^l E. Corbbn» The Proijuctipn and Cbst Behavic» of Higher Edocqtion 
. hstitutfom ^ Berkel«Jr: Ford Foundation ftogfcwi for Research- in .Unhfalsity 
Administration, Deceinb*r« 1973« p. 83. / 

27 

/ -bid, p. 84. 98 

1 ■ . _ . -iv - v: . ; ■ ' . 

9„- ! ' / 85 ' - , ^ . 
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and Academic AdnHrtlj^aHon is derived in a^direct and linear fashion 
from PTE faculty* potions. For example, the non-acodemic support 
posi*tions and^itmtmt dot tors in-^the^ Instructional and Research bud- 
getary functiqti ore oUocoted on the basis of fixed po tp faculty 



1 ^ ' 



"I 



1 



•I. 



, 1 



The reader is referred to Hie ?974-75.AHocotion Document of the Stofje Uni- 
vefsity System of Florida, TallohdBe«t, florlda Bodrd of Rogents, July, 1973, 
for the totol elemaints in the resource allocation model. 
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The Faculty Activity Assignment)(Report System 
of fhe State University System hi f lorida *. 

Obiectives and Chorocteristics of the ^cyj4y^ Activity Assignment/Reporf 
System - The system was. designed by onyinterinstitu^onal task force witt^ t 
int e nt of-meettng several objectives. The more si^nj^ficpntvof these objectives 
are to: ! 

1 • provide the institutions with a mdnogement inforrrioition system which 
coufd be odapted to the needs of the individual institutions. 

2. provide the Board of Rejgenfs with the capability of monitoring tnsti- 

' ■. ■ • ... ' 

tut4onal resource ufilization for compliance with good mb^agement 
practice, legislative intent^ and Board policy. ^ ) ^ 

3. provfde "crosy-wdk" capabHfty wi+h other System ^ata files such ^ 

- ^ * - - * 

the Instructional Activity File, the Authorized Position File, the Stu- 

. ^ dent Data G>urse File, and the Payroll-Perlsonnel file. 

The Faculty Activity Assignment/Report System consists of four components: 

(1) Instructions; (2) Definitions; (3) Weights (used to' establish compliance with 

\ , ^ 

the "12.-hour Id^" passed by the Florida Legislature); and (4) a Model Form. ^ 

Extracts of these ^mponents are attached, fo assist the reader fn interpretation 

19 



of the dat^. 




29 

There were some \modi ft cations ot^he FocbU^ Activity Asslgnmetit/Repbrt 
System in 1975«^76. The essentibi elements bf the chor^c^ were to pro- 
. vide for assignmenfs at^e b^inhing of each term and for reports of ac-* 
. tivlties at the conatnion of the term. In odditibn, Instftutfontol gover- 
nimie was separate<i^ frdm the Acodi^fc Admtplstratfon octlvity. 
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duality of Data Obtained from the JF^uJty Activity Assignment/Report. 

' ' T""^ ' f \ ^ \ 7" — 

System^- There, are. sever a) foctors which teidl to introduce *errors^ into tfi^ data 



\ 



which Hi^System provides^ Some of the more significjant af these factors are: 
-'1. Apportioning the full-time equivalents (RE*s)^moi^ the*various ac- 
- ' tjvities reltes substantially on the professional judgement of the de- 
partment chairpersons and the extent of the consulto^ioh with Individ*, 
ual fqculty members. ^ \ 



2. Implementation by >tfce. vakious jrtstitutions was not\tol^lly uniform os 



\ 



to procedures and instituticmol inductions. * 

3. Resistance by faculty members and department chairplrsons Jed to 
perfunctory compliance in some cases. 

4. The 1974-75 allocatton^of FTE*s among the various' activitteS^r^cted 
" ossi^nmehts made at the beginning of each quorter farther than ac- 

tiyities actually performed during the course of each quorter.^ 

5. The nature of whdt comprised on FTE was subject to some variability 
and there was ^me^i^dri^flon in hours wodced per week and time be- 
tween reported RE's, ' ^ ^ 



6J There was some variation tn^the treatment dnd reporting^! ^sti>ii^ 
tional governance activities among the initltuHons. 
n 7. Utilizotion of a significant proportion of graduote teaching assistants 
' . or faculty adjuncts tended to distort the productivities inT that typical- 

* * > * 

iy n^re courses (and thus greater productivity) ore obtained from an 
FTE graduate tedching assistant or faculty adjiirKt position than fr6m 
an FT$ re9ul<rf foculty positbn* 

r-- 102- • -«J 
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8, VarioHons in productivity^ among the institutions were Introduced by 
*^tKe ovarlobility and utiHzation of professional sfafl^j/^ico^^ 

grant faculty> fccuJt/ from JbudgieitQiy 'unifi hbl included in the E<^u-;^ 
tptionol and General category^ and "courtesy" faculty||||| . 

9. $ijgnificant v^iatlofis in the^ stondard feachitig loads ^ full-time 
teachers cdl^ Introduce concomitant variation in prodOclIvities. 

^ It IS not the author's intent to treat each ofvthe "wedcnesses" enumer- 
ql^d above individuaUy, Howevier, comments ore in order on' some, fii^t, re- 
liance on the professional judgement of deportrhent chdirperspns probably yjelded 
better date ov^oll than a strictly mechonical approach. Second, the vori^nces 
of octuol duties. performed from'those which' were , assigned prbbobly ore rx>t sig- 

. , : ^ . • • , ' ' / ' . , -\ ' 

nlficont, on balpnce, over the coursfe of o 1(>-^yeeks)uarter. Third, 'most studies 

^ >Ji , . ' * ' ' . * ^ \ . .\ ' 

have nl^octed dlscFplIne-oriented differences in the^ ovi^xge tioyrs ^fvork^ pi^ 
we<* by feculty whicli^ore rgf reflected Jn ony kinrf of full-time equivalency 
statement.^ And finally, given the 12-shoi*- teoc)img requirement (or equfva- 

* * * c ' " - ' ' • 

lent iiv instruction-relalSd activities) tmposed'1>y the Legislature* for full-time 
teo&tiers', the impoct of variation In teoching ^obds artor>g tite /institutiprts is at 
ietBt reduced/ , * - i 

^ On bolofice, tf)e duthor's |udgement Is that the data* derived from the 



Focuity Activfty Ass!gnrr|ent/Report System are teliqb^e* for the irKifor purposes 

55- ^ - ■ . -V ' ^ 

See, forexqmplf, Howord R. Bowen cindrG^rddn K. DoUglos, Efficiency 
' In tiberol EjucotioQ^ Berkeley: Carnegie Commission on Higher Education, . 



W1, pp, i4and 5^.V 



* of this $tucly. Because maw of the *'erf6re"- fntrodkwced By . ftie foctor^ ei^rn^r^^. 
I ; £rf W oi:H>V% litcy tW to ^Vash out^ ti$ thierTfata ore aflgregotfed^ the^feg^'^© ®f 
. ♦ reirobility is probably di rectlyvdqt^d t^ the level of aggregation. 
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. . EXTRACT - . . .. 

' - State University System of Florida 
Faculty Activity Assignment/Report System 



. Part I . " 

The Fatuity Activity Assignment/Report System web designed fo incorporate^ re- 
quirements imposed by t he Florida Legislotur^, BOR requi remen ts ^ and the an- 
tfcipdted requirements of"^the indivti^uql institutions while providing moximum 
f^ibJlity for SUS institutions. Because of the wide variations in both philoso- 
phies ond requirements among the institutions the Model Forn? Was "over-deJigned" 
ond it Ts not anticipated that any Individual institution would use the Form in 
iis entity or "^inr the exqct format, r " 
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° , InstrucMons . 

A. The Faculty Acitlvity jS^ignment/Report should be completed on each mem- 
ber of the followihg groups; ^ ♦ . 

' K,; f^ult)M>0 oIK stat^ budgets,*^, contract and grant, fqpulty, - 
/ faculty,^ cpd^"couri^6sy" faculty achiaJty^Mtrilcipating^J;) uijlv^ity> 

' %rogfams. * % 

^ ^ . ' ; . • ' . ^ • ' , • ^< ^ 

*2. A&P^personne^ ertgoQed in* teaching* * ^ ^ - 

3. Gresfiluate Assistants, Teaching Assistants arid Associates, qnd Research 
^ A^iistfenfs .and Associates^ ^ ^ • 



, ; Career/^ryke personnel, Engaged »n teacTilng. 



B, ^ The^^^tem Js ^rWqrily designe^^ at^ if - 

Pfcivides the otfpcfciUty^5>f rejiprtir^ the qcffuol^ «s% dF^iaqOlty resources » 
' \^ ^her*f(%e fact* Asi^^nmeifSt jiata js to be»rcfcorted\w tihe dose of the 
*Mrop/bd4r:period,specl.fi^ in Jfe^ Itj^tlWiy^^ dqta is .to 

' 'Ee"^p5rt^3l^ 

Academy Assignment t^0i^\\B dote UK>u/a no* \fe "forced '^•td reconcile 
with the*tudgfetary dM&tibff task f^ors. . . 

C ; within t*ip >aiifewoH^ ^f rhe deflnitrdb, wefghts/yirtd extehKflsand irr. ^ 
tefnol ra(BuiyOTierit$^ f^r U cfcs<tiu»ely eyentiail rtidt the;f»6fessi6haMuc|ge- ^ i 
l?ieiit oftj>ercholrp^n bt relied dy^i^^^^ ontf -qppor'- 

c Honifia/f TE's. • ' ^ ^ - ^ " 
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D. The FT^ assigned tc^an individual faculty member will hcNe^cTwdlue greater 
, thon^^l .0 FJE When the faculty member is' teaching credit cpntinjjing edu- 
cation courses oA an overload basis and is rec^lving ^erload compensation. 
" The fractipn of me FT^ assigned in exceK oM\0 wil) be determfne*on 
the basis of the department chairperson 's^wgement, t 



E. 



The model Facult))^ Activity Assiofifnent/Reporrform contains many items 
which are opt ional\ with the institutions. The optional components are 
Specified below (a copy of the Model Form with optional elements indi- 
cated is aHacFjed): 

U The use of Actual and 'Assigned ^Hours columns is optional. 

\ , ' ^ \ ^ . ' 

2^ Reporting of Actuk FTE^ (after the fadf) delvoted to the various task 
elements is optiono). ^ ^ • 

-y-^ « ' { 

Reporting, of the rtdriies of; students in)the Thesis/Dissertation Supei^ 
vision ^fement is optional. 

In general, the detail \of the form fs optiond provided that assign^ 
FTE's t6* Instructional Activities, Research and Schofarly Activities, 
PubWc and Profesjionol JMsrvice, Academic Advisement, dnd Academ^vc 
; J^dministration.ar§/^port*^^^ hour equiyqlencie^ of instructional 

activities other than clasirop^" teachir^ are indicated; and tliecapa- 
biTTty of d-oss-wollc with^tKe Inst^uctiona^ Activity .Fi1e7* AcoH^nic 
Assignment Pile, Authorized Position Tile, etc., is maintained. 

EXTRACT 
Part II 
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Fa^Hy -AcHvi^KAssigVm^t/Report 




Defiitftiohs-' 



A. :.Oefinitions: Ac\iViHes 



ASSIGNED ACTiVlt^S--* 'tfe 5J9tlWHe?<i«iU ty>h^ appropriate university 
officer or tiiose arising ^iti^the generoK^llgaHoris of faculty -mernb»rs,;je.g;, 
service on departmental^ coilege, ^ univ^>Ml^\.C,Qmmittees, or particjpatlph 
institutional governance; . , 

1. INSTRUCTKTNAL ACTIVlTJEl tr. dctivHieslwIiWli^ directly re f6t^ tovotfa- 
demic progronis p( sfudents 'and .rtsult In thJ^ generation of student credit 
Injurs (ibxcludejcooiie and teachirig methodology development — see- iteftv; 




V. 



D-5-2 



Schedules Teaching tloS'room jorid/or Idbor^oiy teaching which 
appears as regularly scheduled courses in the official schedule of 
courses of the institution. This activity relates to numbered courses 
and invQives preparation, lectures and conduct of classes, supervising 
laboratory work, evaluating student efforts, necessary conferences with 
and tutoring of students. When scheduled teaching is conducted on 
a team basis^ the apprbpriate proportion of the activity is to be as- 
signed to individual team members. Supervision of teaching assistants 
when registered for, credit will be covered in item D and ore not con-r 
sidered team teaching. Supervision of junior staff not covered in 
item D ^\\\ be considered team teaching, . 



Thesis Supervision^-- service on masters supeiVisory commitfees of 
graduate students. This service may be as chairperson or as a member 
of the dftmrrtittee. Student* must be registered for credit for masters 
research. 

Dissertation Supervision -- service on the dprctpral supervisory cpm- 
mittees lof advanced 'graduate students. This service may be as chair- 
person, or as a member of the committee. Student must be registered 
for credit for doctoral research. ^ 



C. Other Unscheduled Teaching 



(T) Directed Individual Studies — the conduct ofcredtt tedching on 
an Informal^ individual basis where the faculty member me.ets 
with students, makes assignments, reviews progress, and evaluotes 
... achievements. Students, graduate a(|pl undergraduate, must be 
registered dn a one-to-one basis/ with the faculty member. 



r 



(2\ Supervision of Student Interns — this activity involves the plcte^ 
\ ment of students iW||) internship $ftuat{on, tf^e supervi&ior^^d 
evaluation of interns, the conduct of seminars* for studef^|rfterm, 
and.counsellng, with student interns. The student inteim((mustf be 
registered for Credit for the' internship. 



(3) 



(4) 



Supervision of Cooperative Education ^ Students — ^this / activity 
involves the placement of cooperative "Education stuyoents in o 
supervised y^rk experience ^or credltii the^^eV€kJd^Hon >of student 
progress, ^the conduct of senWnars for cooperative ed^aMon stu* 
dents, and counseling with cooperative^ educat|^ The 
student must be regfst^rjed in tlie cooper<mve edjicatipn progri 
courses. ' 



Clinical Teaching — moy \\k dssl^ed on facult^ln^ ftiectr- 
ci^i^, dentistry an^i veterincny medicine who orei ^i^hir^ ' 
'cHnleot situation.:- This xjctlvtty does. ^t usu^ii/y /Involve/ 




D. 
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{i^ Other — fhat Wtivity hot included In other categories specifi-' 
cdlly q>proved tjy the Acpdem^c^ce President as ^n instructional 

' ' ' * . , , ' 

Supervi<;ion of Graduate Stodents RegisTtered for SupervUed Teaching/ 
Research -- this act^ity '{nvofi^es the supervision of teqching or re-^ 
search hy graduate students* (pther* than ^Dissertation Research or Di- 
rected Individual Study) pnly whihn Jhe students are registered for 
credit for thesq activities. 



Course^ Materials and Tjeaching ^Methodology ■Developitient ^-'this 
activity Involves the development of new approaches, impfovemii|tnt 
of materials for individual credit courses, including audjor^isual meth- 
ods ond materials in support of individual credi4' courses, and e^eri- 
mentation with tedching methodologi^ as applied to individuol cn^it 
courses. Specific course or materials being developed myst be de^ 
" • ' scribal. ^ , ' ' ' 

F. Other. Instructional Activities— unusirtsl instructional qctivitles op- 
proved 'by, academic vicie president land not incl^udfd in other cote^ 
gories. * . • i . , • I \ 

.2. RESEAR(^: SClrKDLARLY AND gREATIVE^TIVinES;^ 



Ittrly artd creative oi^Hvjtiies^ necessary to TrKiintoin;:^?rofessiorxik^c^^^ ^ 
C9rnpeter\cy and teaching effectiveness. ' ^ ,^ 




Artistic Creativity and Perf^mancfe — this activity involves the creo- 
tipn-pf works of art or tfie development of dnd participation in'ttie. 
'pWforrfionce of p[ays, ^Rfuisic, etc. t ' ^ 

We Funded (E&G)4{eseorch — rjBseorch funded^ out of thei educa- 
tjionol ond general V>^^"o*^ of the -bVlget. Uniyei^lty fndtcnlrig cori-; 
ibutions to cpn/^octs and -^nts are to be mclufled wnen/J'hese ' 
iatjch*ng ^ontributi^s involve research time charged tcW^pkicatioqal 
nd general fu^ds, <' 

0>ntract and Grant Research --" research funded ^r$>i^ sources outside/ 
the institution. 

ASD^SfESSIjeiNAk SE^^ activity 

A. Servic^ to iJnre toted to' Credit Imtructfoh these actrvtfii 

involve contoefwith s^ud^nts in regard to personal matters, ^ponsbffng 
stude^iMJ^^zotlo WracurriculyOT acWviti^^ ond remedial Jn- 

'structijMi/n) enhance bverotl academic sfcilts^ of students. 
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B> ^te/)-Credit InstrucMon ~ fhi% activity involves instruction to the 
continuing education progrom of tbe Institution. 

tlT C.E.U. instruction — the non-credit instrutHon is classified ^ 
"C.E.O. hstruction'when G>ntinuing E^pcotion Units ore owarded 
l^he porticiponts. ^ 

' (2) Non C.E.U. Instruction — those continuing educotion octivities 
for which C.E.U.'s ore not awarded. * 

C. IVofessionql Organizotiom^^ this activity, involves porticipotion in 
professional orgonizotions or. meetings associated with the faculty mem* 
ber's academic discipline, e.g«, service cfs a member of the editorial 

' boord of a scholarly {oumat or service as jon o^cer in a, professional 
orgonizotiori. | 

D. Service to the University this activity invofver special assignments, 
e.g., alumni affairs, fund roisir^, iivtitutional developmental oc- 
tivities, consultotion (non-administrative activities} relationships 
university offices and units. / 

E. Agricultural Extension ~ partici^ion In Cooperative ^Extension Ser- 
*^vice tictivities. 

F. Sefv^ice 16 The Cofflmunity 'or 5tdte — spectot ottfgrHnents whidi ex- 
tend the services of foculty members to the community, the state, or 
the' nation, e.g., participation as a member aiivisory board^;:^"^ 

G . Other Service — other external service assignments n^t covered above 

ACADEMIC A0V{S^MEh4T ~ thb octfvity involves formpl counseling with 
students on Vicadefm^ course or program selection and s^iedulf ng or 9areer 
counseling when conducted by a focufty member* 

ACADEMIC ADMI.NISTRATION — supervisory, monqgement, or staff ac- 
tivities related to the admintsttotion of a department, college, or univer- 
sity. Included in this octivfty ore: 

A. , .^urrici^um De^^tpmefit and Evaluation participatioa in the devel^ j 

opmettt or evaluation pf total' .Curricula includtrig the development of^ 
plannfng authorisation requests for new d^ee progr a ms ond prq|>osols 
for new degnte pfogrqm. Service as a member of curridilum cbmrnit- 
tees ihoU be. included In this categoiy. * m 1 / ^ 

B. Faculty Evaluation System- — porticlpbtlon in the {mtItut|c^hV faeujty 
evatuotion system bn on IrKlfviduol oKlgnQiefit' bosb or ai a meimer 
of^a^committM ci^tged with ttie responsftilfty for the dey tf optydti 

Jmplemeritoti^^ of faculty evoliN^ionJ / I ) 



D-5-5. 

C. 0«partment, Coll^/ «kJ University Governance ~ partTcTpotTon in 

the general govespance of the unit or institution in occordonce with 

the institution's constitution. Limited to participation in the legis- 

5t*h*-"Pl!.°^ institution and service.on committees 
associated with the legislative processes. 

(1) Department 

(2) College ^ 

(3) University 

I 

D. General Academic Administration - supervisory, monogement, or 
staff activities reloted )b the administration of a department, 4>|lege 
or university. * ' 

TOTAt ASSIGNED ACTIVITY ~ the total of all assigned activities. 

NON-ASSIGNED ACTtViTIES- those activities and services performed on be- 
' half ot the institution or the academic discipline which are not reflected in the 
-speciR* assignments of faculty members. May include/ but is not limified to 
professional consulting activity, civic activity and community service, frofes- 
sional development, individual risearcb or creiitive activity, and service to 
organizations and individuals. ^ — / ' \ 

B. Supplemental Definitions 

Scheduled Co ntact Hours - the contact hours formally described in the ofRcial 
cdtfi^og course description and provided for in the official schedule of courses 
of the institution. Example: Lecture - 2 hoon; Discussion 2 houn; labora- ^ 
tory *• 4 hours. 

Assigned Hoyrs — the estimated clock hours per week to be devoted to the oc- 
tMty: In the cpse of teaching activities the estimate wilj include estimated^ 
time required f6r\ course preparation, evaluatbn of shidenf progress, meeting 
Itftth individual students in connection with course content, 'etc. 

Actual Hours ^- the clock- hours per week octudly devoted to the octivity. To * 
-s determined after all or a major \portio»i of the tei=m has been completH. 
>mplet{on of this column is at the opH^on of the ; individual institution. 

Contoct HoAy Equivalent - the equivalent to Scheduled Cmntoct H^urs as es- 
tcblished by the deporhnent chairperson in cd^ultation with the'fodjlty meni>er 
«^«"2«nO ^h^hedule of weiflhls giyen ih Ptrt\^^^ . . \ . 

Prol^t Number — the nuirber gIVen by the indlvidudi instltuHoh jto Jteseorch- 
5cholorly and Creative Activities, fundcM *om eduditloitof and ginerd funds. 

syiitwn 1$ optiehol with the ^ Imtitutkw at 



The developmenf of o pfo^ect 
Hill Hme. ^ 



/ 
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o< Stuaant 



X ^ So »ar y >o o 
,of Coo«L 
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I 1 



Contact 
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/ Contact Hour 
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^\ 




r 






MTaMl. 






wKTMdinMK 1 t III! Dwii»p< 









AaKual 

Hoon 


Haur« 






O^IONAl. 


Hours 


Actual 

Houn 
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Eoiiala nt 



oaKnviM 
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TOTAL 







FTE OeVOTEO TO KESCAHCM 



Oncnplioo of Acttvity ^ / 


Hours 


Actual 


TOTAL 







FTE DEVOTED TO PUKtC AND FAOf ESUONAL SERVICE 







Oncrt0tK>fi of Activity (inciuOtnt nummat of MvrMCt} 


Hoors 


ActuM 
H«un 


. - TOTAL 







FT€ ^VOTEO TO ACAOOMC ADVISEMCNT 



O^ICmAL 0 



AWfnK 


Actual 







5. Acactormc Admifjistrstion 

On^nvtKX) of A^ttvity (idtAiify commit IM aMtvmnfnit) 



TOTAL 



FTE DEVOTED TO ACADOlHC AOMINttTllATtON 



Actual 
Haun 
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OFTIOWAI, 
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APP^DIX2 
* - STATISTICAL TABLES 

I 

' TABLE 3-1 ' • 

AVERASt PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER PUtt-TtME EQUIVALENT 
, FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA. BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL. 
1974-75 ACADEMIOYEAR 



\ r 


Instruction 


Acadermc 
Counseling 


\ ' 

\ 


Lower 
Ltvel 


Upper . 
Level 


'Befinotn9 
Greduete 


Advenced 
Graduate 


FTE 
Students 
per FTE 
Faculty 

ros 


ni^iPLiNF 

I 


Student 
Credit 
Hours 

per FTE 

^^acultv 
Pos 


Student 
Credit 
Hours 

per FTF 

Fecuhy 
Pos 


Student 
Credit 

Hours 
pe» FTE 
Faculty 
Pos 


Student 
Credit 

Hours 
CTC 

per r 1 1 
Faculty 
• Pos 


^ 'Agncuhure and Natural Resources 










— — ^ 





• 


1 * Architecture & Environmental Design 


303 


241 


16& 


6^ 


318 


■r — 

^ Area Studies ^ 




708 


156 


402 


140 


: — ^ «— ^ 

BiolQgfcdl Studies* ' 


523 


347 


119 


90 


403 • 


♦ 

Business and Managennent 


668 


615 


149 . 


87 


338 


Communications ' 


526 


316 


167 


67 


174 


Computer and information Science 




449 






308 


Education 


' 260. 


329 


175 


135 


357 


En9»neenn9 . \ 


,204 


226 


_ J31 


79 


176 


Fir^e and Applied Arts 


200 


170 


88 


132 


537 


Foreign Languages 


402 


137 


117 


72 


480. 


Health Professions 





, 











Home Economics 




' 







" . 










388 





692 


'Letters. - 


4&5 


36^' 


150 


101 


455 


Library ^lence 


1 


• 











f Mathematics 


62?" 


424 


139 ' 


67 


1,174 


Physical (Science « 


429 


279 : 


^ 108 


106 


490 


Psychology 

^ 


1.224 


650 


96 


127 
r 


466 


Public Affairs and Services ^ ,j 




3,533 








Social Scrence ' ' 


543 


391 


155 


89 


452 ' 


Technology 












fntcrdisciplinary Studies 




29 


_i 


1 


14 


Not Reported by Dl|^rplinc 


i 






X- 





'Eithtf numerator or derH>l)hmator i^ 0. 
Source: Same*as Tablfc 1. ' 
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TABLE 3-2 

AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER XXJARTER PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED T04NSTRUCTI0N AND ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
AT FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY. BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 



uidClrLINc 
• 

i 

f ' 


Instruction 


Acadamic 
Courntltng 




UotMr 
L«vtl 


Bae^noinf 
Qfaduata 


Gradum 


FTE 
Studtnts 
par FTE 
Faculty 


StudMvt 
Crvdft 
Hours 
pwFTE 
Faculty 


Studtnt 
Ctmkx 
Houfs 
p^FTE 
Faculty 

Pm 


Student 
Cradft 
Hours 

pvFTE 

^FjpuHy 


Studant 
CradH 
Hours 
parFTE 
Faculty 

rOS» 


Ajyriculture and Natural Resources 




K 

E? 








Architecture & Environmental Design 


867 


775 


257 


551 


643 


Area Studies 




2,106 


163 


600 


198 


Biological Studies 


603 


175 


86 


81 


178 


RucinMs' flnd Man^cwnnpnt * 


508 


537 


204 


144 




CotXMXMj nicatfons 


419 


480 


89 


44 

\ 


273 


Computer and Information Science 












Education 


162 


443 


143 


146^ 


255 


Engineering 












Fine and AooJied Arts 


304 


328 


^ 171 . 


136 


284„ 


Foreign Languages 


298 


146 • 


96 


72 


459 


Health Professions 




177 

4 


97 


115 


363 


Home Economics 


389 


422 


163 


92 


182 


Law 






405 




203 


Letters 


443 


380 


161 


159 


222 


- Library Science 


282 


314 


238 


306 


121 


' Mathematics 


462 


256 


119 


92^ 


489 


Physical Science 


426 


200 


149 


83 


300 


Psycholo^ 


1,142 


811 


* 116 


131 . 


389 


Public Affairs and Services 


376 


517 


153 


129 


273 


Social Science 


588 


433 


.134 


93 


259 


Technologv| 












i/iterdiscipl 


Inary Studies 


18 










92 


Not Reporl 


ed^By Discipline 















*^ither numerator pr denominator is 0. . ' 

Souree: Same as Table f. / 
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TABLE 3-3 - / 

AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PEfl QUARTER PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY P0SIT40N COMM4TTEO TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC COUNSELIiyC 
AT FLORIDA A fie M^ UNIVERSITY, BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL. , 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 





^ Instruction , 


Acada^ic 
C«ura^ing 




Low«r 


Upptr 


Bagii^Hfig 
Graduata ^ 


Advancad 
Graduata 


fYe' 

Studahts 
par FTE • 
Faculty 
• Pos. 




Student 

Crtdit 

Hours 
par FTE 
Faculty 
Pos. \ 


St^dtnt 
Credit 
Hours 
par FTE 
Faculty 
Pos. 


Studant 
CradH 
HouiY 
par FTE 
Faculty 
Pos. 


Studam 
CradH 
Hours 
* par FTE 
Faculty 
Pot. 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 




32 


53 





35 


Architecture & EnvironiDental Design 


167 


200 








' 3 


Area Studie?^ 

















Biological Studies 


840 


426 








2,388 


' Business and Managemefft 


188 


471 . 





L 


1 


Communications 





- 










Ck>mputer and Information Science 















Education ^ ^^y^ 


588 


336 


226 




• 65^^ 


Engineeriog 


\ — 






_ 


• 


Fine and Applied Arte 


94; 


94 


_ 




536 


Foreign Languages ^ 


164 


26 


_^ 





231 


Health Profissions 


2831 


200^ " 


— ^ 


^ 


. 366 


* ' Home Economics* 




"^239 

^ 







160 


Law ^ ^ " " 








' 


. • 


Letters ^^^^ 


399 


130 


14 





594 


Library Scien^ 





116 


140 


— 


243 


Mathematics 


567 


32 


5Z 





1,098 


Physical Science 


597 


»3 — * 


* 




• 


Psychology 


824 


387 


115 




291 


Public Affaics and Services 












Social Sdente ^ ^ 


689 


326 


49 




- 795 


Technology^ 


8^ 


39,722 






« 


InterdisctplinarY Studies 




8,7W " 






« 


Nqt^Reported by Discipline 


' 








^ 



\ •Either numerator or denorrtinator is 0. 
Source: Slime as Table 1. 
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TABLE 34 

. AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARtER PER FULL TIME EQUIVALENT^ 
FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED.TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
" AT THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA, BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 

1974^76 ACADEMIC Y€AR 1 



• 

e 

UfdUlPLIIMc 

/ 

U — ■- 


Instruction ^ 


Academic 
' Counseltng 


, Lowir 
L«vcl 


upptr 

Level 


OsQintfing 
Graduete 




PTE 
Students 
per Ffr 

Pacut^y 
Pos . 


Student 
Credit 
Hours 
perFTE 
Faculty 
Pos 


^ Student 
Credit 

Hours 
per PTE 
PacuUy 
Pos 


Student 
Credit 

Hours 
per PTE 
Peculty 

Pos 


Studem 

Credit ■ ^ * 
Hours 

Paculty 

Pos. 


Agriculture and Natural Resources 










1 , 


Architecture & EnvironrKental-Design 












Area ^udies " ' 


464 


263 






141 


Biological Studies 


774 




/D 


1 uo 


379 « 


DU9iiit;>> ai ifj iviai 1 a^cf 1 fci 1 1 


635 


• 417 


1 1 7 






Co fDfT) u n 1 ca t i ons 




325 






209 


Coniputer and Information Science 












Etkjcatioo 


4l14 


405 


145 


419 


231 


Engineering * 


342 


318 






172 


Pirip anH AnntipH Arte 


'211 


280 


59 




toy 


-Foreign LanguaQGS 


326 


211 


39 




873 


HeBlth Professions 




267 

1 ^ 






346 


Hbme Economics 












Law 












Lellet^ 


483 


432 


95 


104 


497 


Library Science ^ 












3 1 K Am A 1 1 /^c 
iVia iMCiiitf no 


699 ^ 


\ > 
420 . 


^ 51 • 


• 266 


O/D 


Phv^ical Science 


488^ 


323 \ 


<^ 71 


70 


902 


Psychblogy 


1.410 


521 1 


106 


^ 160 


379 


Pu6ic Affairs and strVices 












Soci9t Science 


652 


471 \ 


139 


.222 


' 333^;.. 


Technology 




I 








lnterdi>eipltnf ry Studies, 




231 








• Ndt ftepor^ed by Discipline 













thef ,/iumeratOf or denominator is 0. • 
irce: Sarn^as Table 1 



TABLE 3-5 .. * 

. AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
AT.FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY. ^ DISCIPLINE^ND LEVEL; 





imtnictfon 
• • • r , 


Acadaniic 
Counaaiint 


u«» ■ ' 








FTE 
Students 
par FTE 
Fap^ 

• 


DISCIPLINE '\ ' V 

. . A' 


Houty 

Faculty 
Po*. 


Faculty 
fot. 


Hours • 
pcrFTE 
Faculty 


Studant. 
Cradtt 

parFt€ 
Faculty 


Agricufture and Natural Resources 










_» 


Architecture fic Environmental Design * 












i — 


/ ' Area Studies 






i — 




— ^ — 


Biological Studies 




346 


89 




212 ' 


• Business dnd Management 





360 


2Q9 


-HZ — 


. 289 


Communications ' 








— — ». 





Computer and Information Science 




341 


80 





470 


Education 




361 


184 


^ 


29l . 


Engineering. 




223 


'32 




199 


fine and Applied Ai^U 










370 


Foreign Languages 




229. 






544 . 


Health Professions 











« 


Home Economics 










, 


Law 


• , 








» '^z — 


Letters \ ^ / 




400. 


116 


\' - 


^ ' ■ . 


Library Science ^ 







-i?^^ 






Mathematics 




307 


34 




V 211 . 


Physical Scienca w 




140 


39 




258 


, Psychology ' • , ' 




342 


105 




^2 


Public Affairs and Services 

T-' ^ ' \ ^ ' 




987 ^ 


320 






Social Science 


2 


250 


.88 




228^ 


Technology ^'^ 

: ^— — . i 4- 












Interdisciplinary Studiet^ f 


\^ 










Not Reported by Discipline 

V" 


i 











/Either numerator or denominator is 0. 
Sqgrce: Same as Table t. 
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TABLE 3^ ' ■ " ' ^ 

AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY ?ER QUARTER PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY PC^TjjON COMMltTED TgiNtSTRUCtlON AND ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
AT THi UNIVERSITY OF WESf FLORIDA, BY OISCIPLINE.AND UVE*L. 
"/ 1974-75 ACADEMIC YfeAB^ ^^ :,;. 

I * ^ ■ ■ > : •,, • L. ' 



DISCIPLINE 



Studmt 
Credit 
Hours 
ptf FTE 
Faculty 
Pm. 



Studtnt 
Crwiit 
Hours 
p»rFT€ 
Faculty 
Pos. 



Gradusta 



Student 
Cradit 
Hours 
par FTE 
Faculty 
Pos. 



Advaoosd 
Graduata 



Studam 

Cradft 

Hours 
par FTE 

Faculty / 
Poa- 



Acadamtc 
Counsaltng 



FTE.. 
Studants^ 
^par FTE 
Faculty 
Poc. 



Agricutture and Natural Resources 



Architecture & Envkonmentat Design 



Area Studies 



Biological Studies 



366 



59 



210 



Business and Management 



456 




400 



Comi 



If 



cations 



35^ 



303 



ddmpuief and InfofmattorTS^j^ce 



340 



288 



Education 



307 



254 



.Engineering 



Fine and Applied Arts 



204 



1B9 



For^gn Languages 



113 



80 



Health Professions 



Home Economics 



Law 



Letters 




246 



93 



19d 



Library Science- 



Mathematics 



314 



114 



i60 



. Physic^cien)3e 



181 . 



113 



107 



Psycliology 



450 



— — - 



PublicVKf fairs and/Services 



232 / 



' . 538^. 



Social Science' 



333 



133 



227 



Technotoqy 



Interdiiclplinajv Studies 



272 



7 / 



Not iRisporteidl by Olsijiplme ' 



1 



*Etth«ir^umtfatoc o^^enomii^atbr isO, 



, • . , JABLE ' . * 

AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PfeR FULL- TIME EQUIVALENT 
FACULTY ^.OSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION AND ACADEMIC COUNSELING 
AT FLORIDA TECHiyOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 

1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR 




; ' 'Either numerator or tfenominator i|tJ. 
m <• Ipurce: Same as "Table 1.. 



TWERSGE PRODUCTr|rjTY PEPQUARTER per FULL-TtME,EQUIVAt.ENT 



FACULTY POSITION CO^VllTTED TO INSTRUCTION AND AGAtkmC pOUNSELINQ 

AT FtORIDA INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY, BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL; ' 
' * 1974-7SACADEIVWCYEAR U ' 

t. — f4 1— 



V di^lPLINE 



Agriculture and Natural yRe sources 



. Architecture & Environmental Design 



Area Studies 



Biological Studies 



Business and Management 



Communications 



Computer and Information Science 



V 



Education 



^h^neering 



Fine and Applied Arts 



Foreign Languages 



\ Hei(lth Professions ' 



Home Economic^ 



Law 



Letters 



Library Science 



Mathematics 



Physical Science 



Psychology 



Public Affairs and Services 



' Social Science 



Technology 



Interdisciplinary Studies 



Not Reported by Disoiptine 



Instruction 



LoVvvr 



Student 
Credit 

Hours* 
ptr FTE 

"Faculty 
Pos. 



Upptr 
Ltvtl 



Student 
Crtdtt 

Hours 
ptr FTE 
Faculty 
Pos. 



^2. 



"241- 



352 



346 



297 



581 



380. 



•i9 



Btgtnnirm 
Gradiiat* 



Studtnt 
Cr«dit 
Hours 

ptr FTE 

Faculty 
Pos. 



: - 237 ■: 



■• 94 ; 



74 



•'33. 



i&7 



120 



T9 



248- 



13 



Adv«nc«d 
Graduate 



Studtnt 
Crtdtt 
Hours 

ptr FTE 

Faculty 



Pos. 



■r - ^.84 



FTE 
Studtnts 
ptr FTE 

Faculty 
Position 



244 



25.7 



9i 



.342 



331 



214 



219 • 



203 



/ 



'I; . . . i, •' ■ , \ ,. , ,V' • table 3-9 . ■ . 

„ -- V l5^VEi?XGE PFl<>0UCT^\^Vi P£R QUART£R PER FULL-TIME EQUIVALENT / 

^ 7 -f^eiMv POSITfON,H(^ft^l JT^^T^QINSTRM^ AND A9APEMIC COUNSBLI 
f r^TlME"dfltV€«S(tY OF. Nj(>Rl"H FLORIDA* BY^DISCIP^LINE AND LEVEL. 

^ ,4 i974-7fACADEWlCf.YEAR ^- ^ ^ z 






•.4.'.* ' : ■. ■j<~~^P^^^^I^^^^^^ ; 
• ■ Foreign Lahgua^BS •• • , ' ' 



► Health Professions ^\»; 



Home S^'^pn^cS 



Law 



Letters. 



Library Science 



Matherriatics 



Physical Scienpe 



Psychology^ 



. Public Aff^ii^ inci Services 

"r- ^ " ' VJ ' A ' 

Social &:'r^nce . •/ 



Technology ^ 



Interdlstipflriary StMdi^;, 



Not Reported bv:D»$ciplinie 



~Jfistru6tionk 



-X. 



50& 



258 



387 



365 




428 



> *Eith««f n,urA4,«tor or dei^omihv^Or is 0. 
,^rect, &H1W as T«bre \\ 



B«gmotng 
Gridtiatt ^ 




238 



78 



Advanctd 



Acadwntc 
Counstling 



Studfi)u 
* ptr fTE 
Faculty' 
P08. 



264 



293 



25e 



202 



173 




^ . TABLE 6-1 - , 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE PRODUCTrVtTY PER QUARTER PER FWLL-TIME 
equivalent/ FACULTY PdsiTION COMMITTEQ TO INSTRUCTION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORipA* 
BY SPECIFIeI) DISCIPLIAIEAND LEVE/L, 

1974-75 XcAj:^IC YEAR* 



BIOLOGICAL STUdlES 



BUSINESS ANO MANAG|EMENT 

■ -4 :'■ 



7 



EDUCATION 



FINE AND APPWED ARTS 




i 




LETTERS 



i 



MATHEMATICS 



4 



PHYSICAL SCIENDUM 




1. 

PSYCHOLOGY 



SOCIAL SCI EMjCE 



INSTRUCTION 



/ / 



Upper Level 
Student Credit Hours 



per PTE Faculty Position jper PTE Faculty Position 



314 



603 



A 



307 



169 



360 



\ 




270 



607 



381 



Beginning Graduate , 
Student Credit Hour// 




/ 219 



181 



231 



99 ,1 




175 



164 



127 



162 



186 



Footnote ^o Table ^ 
Sourc^: Same^T^el. 



\ 



122/ 



110 

7 • 



TABLE 6-2 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT f AfcULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION 
AT FLORIDaVtATE UNIVERSITY 
. \ BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-7&ACADEMIC YEAR* 




/ 



ADJUSTED 
EXIUIVAV 




\ 



\ 



TABLE &-3 < V 

AGE PR ODUCTIV IT Y PER QUARTER I^ER f (j LL TI^E 
ACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION ' 

at\lor<da a & m university ^ 
by specifieo-discipline anp level, 

^7^'academic year* 




DISCiPiflNE 



BIOLOGICAL STUBt€S 



BUSING AND MANAGEMENT 



I NSTBUCTIOM 



V 

Upper Level 
Student Credit Hours 
per FTE Feculty Poeition 



425 




Beginning Greduate 
Student Cfedtt Hours 
per FTExFeculty Posttian 



\ 



\ 



• TABLE 64 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PBR FULL-TIME 
S f^VAL€NTFACULW^»OSITIONCOMM»TTED^T04NST«UGT40N 
AT THE UNIVERSITY pP SOUTH FLORIDA 
BY^ECIflED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 



/ 



DISCIPLINE 



Upper kwel 
Student Cndit Hours 
per FTE Faculty PosHidn 



BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 



BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 



EDUCATION 



FINE AND AP RJLIED ARTS 



' — 1 

i 



LETTERS 



MATHEMATICS 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



PSYCHOLOGY 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 



•SwFoofno#to|ribl« 
Soure*: fmi^mJtUi^'U 




INSTRUCTI j)N 



428 



408 

1 



324 



259 



422 



410 



351 



51^. 



432 



1 



Student Credit 
per FTE Faculty 




134 



160 



277 



132 



138 



81 



102 



227 



' TABLE 6-5 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL TIME 
EQWVALENT fACULTY^»OS^T^ON COMMITTED TO tNSTf»UCTION 
AT FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 
BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE AND4.EVEL, 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR' 



DISCIPLINE 



IMSTRUCtlON 



Uppar Level 
Sbident Credit Hours 
per FTE Faculty Pmitioii 



' Beginning Graduate 
Student Credit Hours 
per FTE Faculty Position 



BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 



333 



160 



BUSINESS Ar^ MANAGEMENT 



371 



319 



EDUCATION 



277 



407 



FINE 



AND APPLIED ARTS 



141 



130 



ETTI 



LETTERS 




409 



213 



MATHEMATICS 



330 



94 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



141 



T 



111 



PSYCHo{oGY 



4S5 




S^l 



lAL SCIENCE 



m 



^Sm FoottMiti to TiMt S. 
Sourot: SinMwTablt 1.- 



TABLE 6:6 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PERXIUARTER PER FULL-TIME 
€<H«VAl.««Tf=AC4iLTY POSfTIGN COMMITTED TO INST4?UCT*0^ 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA 
BY SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-75 ACAD15WIC YEAR* 



DISCIPLINE 



INSTRUCTION 



Upper Level 
-Student Credit Hours 
per FTE 'Feculty Position 



Beginning Graduate 
Student Credit Hours 
per FTE Faculty Position 



BIOLOGICAL SfrUDIES 




345 



93 



BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 



425 



240 



EDUCATION 



. 275 



.200 



FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 



i 204 



LETTERS 



237 



MATHEMATICS 



159 



\ 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



172 



124 



PSYCHOLOGY 



378 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 



316 



18S 



*SwFoolnolilDTaMfS,, j 
Sburoa: Smiw at tri)|b 1. 



TABLES-^ 

ADJUSTED AVERAGE pOOUGTIVlTY PER QUARTE^J»€H FULL TIME 
EQUIVALENT FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO INSTRUCTION 
. AT FLOBIDA TECHNOLOGICAL tfl<rtVEftSI1> 
SPECIFIED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 



SCIPLINE 



BIOLOGICAL STUDIES 



BUSINESS AND MANAQEMENT 



EDI/CATION? 



FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 



LETTERS 



MATHEMATICS 



^ .-PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



PSYCHOLOGY 



-aociALSci^e 



4- 



INSTflUCTIO 



Upper Livel 
Student Credit Hours 
per Ft^aculty Positioif 



./ 418 



418 



209 



:2 



%49 



303 



230 



486 



B^inning .Graduate 
y^tudent qredit Hour! . 
per fife Faculty Position 



'Sam* m T*te f: 



149 




350 



63 



278 



4T 



196 



164 




TABLE 64 

CE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER Pf R FULL-TIME 
T FACULTY POSITION COMMITTED TO I 
AT f LCmiDA4NTERNAtlONAL UNIVERSI 
Y ,^edFIED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-75 ACA6EMICYEAR* 



RUCTION ' 

. . . _ 



BIOLOGICAL STU 




ESI 



—r- . 

BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 



EDUCATION 



F4N^ AND APPLIED /i(RTS 



LETTERS 



INSTRUCTION 



Uppar Lflvel 

Student Credit Hourt 
per FTE Faculty Po«tion| 



325 



652 



345 



25S,^ 
323 




Beginning Greduate 
Student Credit Hours 
per FTE Faculty Pocttion. 



280' 



392 



767 



467 




TABLE 6-9 

ADJUSTED AVERAG^ODUC/riVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL-TIME 
EQUIVALENT FA^TY POStTtON COMMITTED TO iNSTROCnON « 
AT Tt^F UNIVERSITY OF NORTH FLORIDA 
»ECIFIED DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR» 



D I S (Tl f LINE 




OGICAL STUDIES 



BUSINESS AND MANAGEMENT 



EDUCATION 



FINE AND APPLIED ARTS 



LETTERS 



/ MATHEMATICS 



PHYSICAL SCIENCE 



PSYCHOLOGY 



SOCIAL SCIENCE 

'■/'■ 



INSTRUCTION 



Upper Ltvel 
Studpnt Credit Hours 
per Fk Faculty Position 




Beginning Graduate 
StUflent Credit Houjt 
per FTE Faculty Pc^on 



310 



385 



258 



349, 



365 



286 



527 



419 



/ 



,*Sm Footno^ to TabteS. 
Sjourvt; ^iineasTablftll. 



391 



282 



463 




^7 



221 



1/ 



TABLE 7-1 ' . / 
AVERAGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL-TIME EQUIVAL^ , 
FACULTY POSfTION COWMiTTEO TO 4HSTRUCTK)N 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA, BY DISCIPLINE AND CEVEL) 
5' 1974-^5 ACADEMIC YEArt 



' DISCIPLINE 

i' 

— ^ 


Instruction 


LmI 


Upp«r 


B#ginnin9 
Graduate . 


, Aovanvwi 
Graduata 


Studvnt 
^ Credit 
Woors 
fMr PTE 
Faculty 
Poi. 


Stu<l#nt 
CrMlit . 
Hours 

p^PTE 

Po<* 


— ' — * 
9tuavfii 

Pradit 

, Hours , 

tiarFTE 

faculty 

Pos, 


Cradit « 

Hours 
par FTE 
Faculty 

rOS. 


^Agriculture and Natural Resources / 


' -t— ^ 


5e 




1 


Architecture and EnvironrirwntaUDesign 


292 ^ 


246 






AreaSt^di^ } 


^ 806 


245 






Biological Studies . 


491 


314 




' 


Business and Management ^ 


644 


538 






Comcnunications « 


597 


^ 310 






^ ' / 'V » 
^ Conltuter and Information Scie/ice 




1* 476 

i ' 






Education 


261 


319 






Engineering 


202 


174 






Fine and Applied Arts ' . . 


199 


171 






Foreign Languages ' / 


379 


141 






Health Professions ^ 








ir 


Home Economics 


X 








Law " . ^ 










Letters - ^ >r 


, . 421 , 


368; 






' : — ' \ /-^ ' 

Library Science 






' 




Mathematics « . , 


488 , 


387 









354 


256 ' 






/psychology 


f,112 


611 






; Pubticy^f fairs a^ciServTces; 










Socia) Science 


536 , 

^J— It. 








TedhnoK>gy . ..^ , 




> 






Interdisciplinary SuidJ^ 










•Not Reported by Discipline - --^ 











r 



Source: Same as Table 1. • / ^ • . - [ /.^ 



/ • TA9LE7-; 
V Average PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTErt PER FULL-TIME ECrfjIvXLEPiT 

/• , FACUi^tV POSltiON£;OMMllT%b"T6 INSTRUCTIOf 

AT FLORIDA A ^ M UNIVERSITY, BY^ISCIPLIN^ AND i/eVE^ 
1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAF? 




^ABLE 7-3 

AVERAGE PRODUCTfVfTY PER QOARTfR PER FULHilVlE EQUIVALENT , / / 
, FACULTY POSmON COMMfTTEO TO WSTRUeTION i ^ 

AT THE UNll/ERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA. BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL,/ 

1973-74 ACADEMIC YEAR , ^{ 



r 



blSClKlNE 



Agrjetjiture and Natural Resources 



Architecture & Enviromnental Desiga 



' Area Studies 



- Biological Studies 



■ business and Management 



' Communications 



* Computer and Inforination Scienc 



Engineering 



Fine and Applied Arts 



l^oretgn Languages 



Health Profcssidns 



:onon>ics 




Libraty Science 

JUL 



M/thematic^ 



Physical Science 



P^ychofogy 



Piij^lip Affairs an<t Service 



Social Scfencc 



Technology 



lriterdisclplin#y Studies 



^.^.^^'^Tfeeported by Discipline 



Instruction 



Low«r 
iMi 



Sjud«nt 

. HTOMFS 

fatiilty 
Pos.. 

y L 



802 



530^ 



408 



34a 



188 



7 



299 



511 



646 



561 



1.280 



^9 



Upptr 
Lfv#l 



Studtnt 
Credit 
Hours 

Faculty 
Pos. 



314 



452 



383 



427 



448 



390 - 



335 



199 



41 



454 



» / 



374 



401 



519 



485 



Btginning 
CridiMtt 



• StudWnt 
Crtjht 
Hours 
Nr FTE 
Faculty 
Poa. 



Ac^rancad 
Gr^uata 



.Sludaqt 
CrMit 
44o<irs 

pa^ FTE 
Faculty « 
Poc, 



Sourcic Same as Table t. 



J, 




// . ,' TABLE 7-4 / ' 

AVERA|0^E PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL-TIIVIE EfmiVALENJ 
FACULTV pdsiT40N CDMAWTT-EO/CO 1NS"^UCT40N 
AT |HE UNIVERSITY OF VVEST FLORIDA/BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 




T/kBtE 7-5 

AVER^Gt PRODUCf IVfTY PER QUARTER /»ER f^UlLl:-T)ME EQUIVALENT j 

/ " FACULTY P08IT4PN ckjMWMiTTED TO Instruction 

AT FLORIDA 



LORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSITY, BY PISCIPLII^E AWD LEVEU, ' 
■ / ) , 1973-74 ACADEMIC YEAR/ ° / I 




DISCIPLINE 



Instruction 



Jpptr 
L«vtl 



f S^ud*nt 
Crtdit / 
Hours 
ptr FTE 
Faculty 
Pes. 



Baginning 
Gradutta 



$tud#nt 
Crtdit 
^Hoiirs 
par PTE 
Faculty 



kdJancad 

Gri 



flours 
FTE 
Ff acuity 
Pos. 



f/\grtcuiture and Natural Resources 



-1 — 



Arjchifecture 81 EnvironTn^tal Design 



Ar|ea Studies | 



Biological Studies 



28i 



70 



Qijjsiness and Management 



428 



158 



mmunications 



345 



66 



Computer and Information Science 



Educati 



ic^ 



510 



13^ 



2: 



^ Engineering 



347 



^ 



^ Fine and Applied Arti 
Foreign Languages 



W5 



188 



253 



176 



Hea^h Professions 
^ h^ntf EconofTCMds^ 



337| 



278 



.r7 



Law 



Letters 



550 



420 



38 



V ' . 

Library Science 



Mathematics 



395 ^ ^ 



217 



11 



Physical Science 



^ 



525 



2ie^ 



Psychology 



Public Affairs and Services 



X 



804 I 



616 



188 



Sbcl^ Scilence 



723 



326 a 



84 



T>chnology 



Interdisciplinary Studies 



Not Reported by Oiscipline 




■^y' > ' ' . TABLE 7-6 / 

AVEF^AGE PRODUCTIVITY PER QUARTER PER FULL/TIME EQUIVALENT 

FACULTY POSITION COMMITTEI>TO INSTRUCTION 
AT THE UNIVERSITY OF NORT^ FLORIDA, BY DI^IPLINE AND L^EL* 

J973-7CACADEMIC YEAR 




7CACAI 

Low«r 
Ltvtl 




T 



DISCIPLINE 



Instruction 



Studtnt 
Credit 

Hours 
par FTE 
Faculty 

Pos. 



Upptr 



Counseling 



Student 
Credit 
Hours 
per FTE 
Faculty 



FTE 
Students 
par/FTE 
Fajbulty 

'Oi. 1 



icutlfire and Natur9l Resources 



Architecture & Enyironmentat Design 



usiness and Managemen; 



t 



Computer and Information Science 




Educjation 



Engij^eer 



^^ine Applied Arts 



^Foreign Languages 



Health Professions 




H<^me Economics* 



'// V — 



' — y 




lietters 

Scjen 



ce 



Mathematics 



-4 L 



Physical science 



Psychology 



Public Affairs and Services 

. : 



Social Science 



f / 



Technology 



tnterdisciplitMry Studies 



Nbt Departed by Di$c^ir 



Sourcii: Same as Table t.) 
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; TABLE 18-1 

MEAN CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF CLASS SIZES 
fORTHEUNIVEBSiTYOFftOBtOA 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 



DiSCiPLtNE 






Laval 






Lovvar Laval 


Uppar Laval 


Graduata 


•tavrClaas 
Soa 


Standard 
Davtation of 
Class Sizas 


Maan Class 

Sfzs 


Standard 
Daviation of 
Class Stzas 


Maan Class ' 

Siza 


Standard 
Daviatffon of 
etas Sizas 


Agncuttur* and Natural 




/ 










Raaourcas 


119.79 , 


114.tt 


24.79 


19.12 


H 9.12 
1 


7.47 


Architactiira and Envirpn* / 














mantal Dastfn ^ 


27.21 


25.33 


21.01 


t1.26 


10^ 


10^07 


Araa StiidMs 


8.11 


ai8 


14.71 


12.02 


11.00 


1.41 


Biolofical Studias 


41.85 ' 


' 43.36 


33.31 


43.13 


13.03" 


10.51 


BusHias and ManaQsmant 


50.55 


58.46 


50.65 


50.78 


14.20 


11.61 


Cominun|cationa 


28.07 


21^09 


19.85 


12.30 


12S1 


5.46 


Computar 8f Information Scianoa 


0.00 


0.00 


37.67 


« 50.9^ 


0.00 


0.00 


Education 


' 29.35 


4r9.04 


25.83 


1837 


16.44 


9.48 


EnQ^naartnn 




36J3 


2f.46 


21^ 


^1.65 


9.56 


Fina a^|||Apfiliad Am 
F^aign Lanfufai 


.24J2 


22.55 


16.17 


14.07 


^5J0 


4A4 


25.34 


8.36 


t 9.43 


6.60 


5.00 


a4i 


,^^^^1^^ * — *- - 
' Tiwmtm 1 I'm— lony ~ 


>7;00 


64.82 


23.31 


21.69 


24.10 


30.13- 


Ho ma Economics 


0.00 


" 0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


p.oo 


0.00 


3 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


52.80 


39.33 


^Lattacf 


34.45 


• 5130 


24.79 


28.10 


8.72 


5.59 


Library Scianea 


0.00 ^s 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 ^ 


0.00 


Mathamatics 


51.70 


73.77 


33jM 


26.15 


12.81 


11.10 


Hiyaicat Scianea 


42.25 


50.20 


30.53 


32.86 


8.89 


8.13 


r 
9 

Psycholofy 


92.64 


20 J6 


49.82 


41.06 


11J0 


8.63 


Public Affairs and Sarvicaa, 


0.00 


0.00 


84.87 


84^ 


aoa 


.0.00 


Social Sctanca 


45^3 


38.53 


25S7 


30.86 


8.46 


5.12 


Tachnoloty 






n nn 

U.Uv 


n nn 


n nn 

U.UII 




lyitardiwipiinary Studi« 


0.00 


0.00 


34.15 


18.74 


0.00 


0.00 


Diaciplinag Not ClaMifiM 


0.80 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


OXM 
















AllN^icifiiinai 


1> 

37.46 


46.33 






18.13 ' ^ ^ 


20.78 


*Saa fMtnoia to Tabia 15. 
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TABLE 18-2 

MEAN CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVIATJON OF CLASS SIZES 

\ FOR FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 

• BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL, 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 













Laval 












Lowar Laval ' 


Uppar Laval 


^ ' Gradufta . * 


• 


\ 


MSCtPLtNE 


Maan Class 
Siza 


Sundard 
>avtatton ' 
Class Stzas 


Maan Class 
Stza 


Standard 
Davtation of 
Class Sizas 


Maan Clas 
Stza 

r*- 


Sundard 
Daviatfon of 
Class Sizas 




Agrlcuttu 
Rtsourc* 
• 

Archittcti 
nwntal 


ra and Natural - 

\ 

\ 

ura and Environ- • 
isign 


^0.00 
13^6 


0.00 
15.19 


0.00 
24.04 


0.00 

11.D0 


0.00 

11 ./U 


aoo 

o.OD 




Ar«a StudMS 


0.00 


0.00 


43.50 


14.27 


A.D0 






Biotogic»l StudMS 


4533 


88.83 


22.05' 


23.58 


A A'V 

9.0/ 


0.00 




\ 

BusinMili 


Mid Managamant 


37.94 


13.02 


37.33 


24.20 ' 


4"^ AO 

17.02 






Communications 


31.25 


60.43 


25.07 X 


38.02 


"9 eA 
^ 7-00 • 






Computtr & information Scianoa 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


^ 0.00 


A AA '* 
0.00 


n nn 




pducation 


21.19 


11.99 


24,10 


42 ACT 

16.85 


14.V9 


1U.OO 




Bnginaarmg' 


0.00 


0.00: 


0.00 


<0.00 


0.00 


A AA 

0.00 




Fina and Appliad Arts 


23.80 


32.61 


13,40; 


17,42 


539 


931 




Foraifn Languaoat 


1S34 . 


10.1/ ^ 


9.14 


a>2 


833 ^ 


5.24 




Haalth Profa^sions 


0.00 ' 


000 


34.81 * 


28.88 


2030 


4^ <94 

14.71 




Homa Economics 


34^ 


13.62 


31.02 


21.37 


17.12 


10.36 




Law 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


40.41 


37«89 




Lattars 




29.28 


20.3P 


21.21 


18.19 




632 




Library Scianoa 


90.00 


55.58 


21.19 


ia40 


24.38 ^ 


1332 




M^fthamatics 


34.07. 


12.74 




14 J7 


736 m 


7.20 


f 


PliyaMai Scianoa 


44.91 


86.42 


17.74 


27.42 


- 833 


1036 




Piycpholofy 


•4.47 


^.10 


4a77 


44 J6 


1537 


17.43 


/ 


fiiMic Affaif)( and Saivioaa 


0.00 


/ 0.00 


3M1 


32.79 


1836 


931 


1 ■ 


Social Sciofioa 


51J7 * / 


64.74 


30.47 


27^ 


w- 


. 837 


'/ 


-» 1! 




aoo ^ 


0.00^ 


aoo 


0.00 


aoo 


0.00 




IntordiacipnMfy S^tudtas 


as4 




0.00 


0.00^- " 


; - 0.00 


— 0.00 




pMpNnoa-Nort CMfiad 


MM 


^t3S 


0.00 


OM 


aoo 


0.00 




AH DM 


y- ■ 

pPnaa 


33.87 


, 40.82 


24J8 


2531 


12.28 


14.82 
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' TABLE 18-3 I 

MEAN CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVIATiqN^pF CLASS SIZES 
FOR WLORIDA A 8i M UNIVERSITY 
BY DISCIPLINE ij^ND LEVEL, 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 



CMSCfFLfNE 



Africiiltura and Natural 
RitQiifeM 

Architattur* and Environ- 



ArwStudiat 
^ BioloticaJ Studiaa 
B u i in — and Man i fa m ant 

Communtcationa 

Computar & information Scaanoa 
# 

Education 
E n g i naarinf^) 
Fina and ApMiaci Arts 
Foraifn La^uaias 
<H«tth^fa«ioQa 
Homa Ecofiomict 
Law 

Lattart f 
Librfry Sciancaf ^ 



V 

•Ptiysical Sdaoca 
Piydiotofy 

FiMc AIMnand tovicai 
Social Scianca 
Tactmoio^ 

IntanUiciplina^ Sttidiat 
Not( 



Lowar L»val 



MaanClav 

Sixa 



0.00 

< 10.00 
0.00 
53.36 
56.18 
20,36 
0.00 
19^ 
0.00 
7M 
13.04 
36.42 
16.81 
OM 
26^ 
21,33 

41^ 
16.71 
0.00 
36J6 
26.63 
37.47 
13.77 



Sundard 
Oaviation of 
ClataSizas 



o.oo 

0.00 

0.00 
36.76 
17.23 
14.32 

0.00 
14.32 

0.00 
11^3 

T 

29.63 



^.96 
0 

14.01 
7.37 
16^, 

2^74^ 
0.00 
16.26 
i%JOfl 
1636 
1&6Q 



DT>v 



21 .»1 



Laval 



Uppar Laval 



■n Class 
Sizt 



5^ 

8.50 
0.00 
10.47 
34.60 
4.56 

aoo 

17-18 
0.00 
6.06 
Z77 
26.60 
21.06 
0.00 
12.07 
3.73 
. 6.00 
20.2 1 
26.64 
0.00 
21;77 
24.17 
6.33 
6J6 



17J2 



Standard 
Oaviatton of 
Clav Sizas 



3.25. 

. 0.71 
0.00 
7Jt7 

20.12 
3w04 
0.00 

11.42 
OM 
7.33 
^M 

24f41 

15.93 



OM 
11.46 



^37 

3w06 
'24.41 
16^ 

0.00 
14.74, 
16,36 

0.66 
10.46 



Graduatt 



Maan Class 

Sizt. 



13.25 

0.00 
0.00 
1.00 
0.00 
OjOO 
0.00 
20.37 
0.00 
OOO 

aoo 

34.53 
5.70 
6.00 
2.50 
6.00 
4M 
f.00 
12.16*" 
41.00 
6.21 /- 
0.00 

# 



/ 



P 

17.33 



Standanf 
Daviation of 
Class Sizas 



6.36 

0.00 
0.00 
000 
0.00 
0.00 
OM 

17.34 
0.00 
0.00 
0.00 

32.76 
3.13 

aoo 

1.73 
1.06 

aoo 

7.16 
0.00 
3.37 

aoo 
aoo 

OM 



16.13 



»t»TaMa16. 
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TABL€ 18-4 

MEAN CLJste SiZES ^fiD STANDARD DEVIATiON OF CLAS^ SIZES 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH FLORIDA 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL^ 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 





Level 






Lower Levst 


, upper Level 


Graduaia \ 




DISCIPLINE 


MeenClaas 

Si2% 


' Sundard 
Deviation of 
Class Sizes 


Mean Class 
Siza*^ 


Stanciard 
Deviation of 
Class Sizes 


Mean Class 
Siza 


Sta^rd 
'Deviation of 
Clas Sizes 




Agricultur* and Natural 
Rasourcas 


' 0.00 


. 0.90 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


/ 

0.00 

/ 




Archrtactura and Envlroh- 
mantai Dasii^n 


^O.OD 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 . 


0.00 






5S.33 


18.2a 


18.06 




b.do 


, * 0.00 




Biological Studtas 


39^2 


3&24 


26.08 


27.03 


13.45 


10.02 




Busffiaas aod Managamant 


51.60 


35.36 


33.00 


18.87 


14.28 


16.71 




Communications 


O.fX) 


O.Od : 

T ' 


21.48 ' 


17.30 


0.00 


0.00 




Computar & Information Scf«nca 


0.00 


0.00 ! 


0.00 


^ d.oo 


0.00 


0,00 




Education „ , 


23.43, 


9^91 . 


23.18 


^ ifi.24 


18.25 


13.90 




Enginaaring i 


».oo 


22.C|0 


22,12 


^ 21.24 


9.56 


6.73 




Fine and Appliad Arts 


20.^ , 


\. 13.94 




. 31.39 


6.10 « 


^ ^10:21 




Foffaign Languages 1 


i8.«a 




: .12.22 ^ 


5.58 


7.94 


%.11 




Haalth Prof aM ions / 




900 




20.85 ^ 

(J 


6.30 


13:71 




Homa Economics ' 


0.00 


V d.Oo 


0,00 


0.00 


0.00 


aoo 




Law 


Q.OO 


\0.00r 




^ c 0.00 


'.0.00 


- " 0.00 






34.14 




29J3 




11.23 . " 


di99 




Library Sctanca 


0.00 


0.00 


^ o.ob 


0.00 y 


0,00 H 


0.00 




Matliainatics 


34.41 


11.34 


27.09 


12.91 








' ftiysiofl Scianca 


31.52 


33.% 1 


22.40' 


24.98 


«.9» 


• iM 




Psychology^ 


33.04 


53.14 


25J1 


21M 


11.^1 . ; 


. 7.68 




Public Affairs and Sarv icas 
Social Scianca ^» 

♦ 


0.00 
39.52 . 


OJ|M^ 
29.^1^ 


*^ 0.00 
-^■2^37 


0.00 
17.07 


0.00 
15.00 


13.8# 




Tachndogy - 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


■ Z 


0.00 


0.00 




^Inf^rc^pHnkry Studies \ 
Disciplines i<dot Classified \ 


0.00 


0.00 


9.00. 




0.00 


0.00 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 

0 




0.00 


- 0.00 




















'' All Disciplines 


3^.00 


29.0i\ 


24.93 


25 J4 


t2.85 


12.42 




.Atoe footnote to TaM 15. 
' ' #' 
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TABLE 16-5 

MEAN CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVFATrON OF^pLASS SIZES 

' FOR FLORIDA ATLANTIC UNIVERSITY 

' * BY DiSCIPLIME AND LEVEL. 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 



rON oXf I 



*S«» foAtiKM* to Tabto 15. 



• ' >• - 162-,.-- 







-Level ^ 


DISCIPLINE 




Lower Level 


Upper Leyel 


\ . Graduate ^ 


4 


uAmmn Place 

iviean ^lass 
Size 


QtsnWsr/l 

oisnoara 
Deviation of 


Si/e^ 


di^ilMa'o 
Deviation- of , 
k«iass dizes 

^ , 


Size 


' duinaara 
Delation of 

^ins-oizes 


Agriculture «ncL-Natural 
Rasourcas * 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


* 0.00 


, 0.00 


0,00 ' 


Architacturt and Environ* 
mental Design 




0.00 


/o.oo • 


y 

/ 

0.00 


odo 


^ o.o<t 


0.00 


Area StudiM ' 




" 0.00 


0.00 


O.Oflf .< 


0.00 .f - 


' 0 00 


0.00 


Biological Studies 


ft 


*0.00 


0.00 


22.30 


14.38 


11.92 


9.30 


BufirMpi and Management 




0.00 


' 0.00 ' 


28.72 ^ 


,17.36 


16.94 


11.45 


' Ctkmmunicatione 




[ 0.00 . 


0.00 ' 


0.00 


0.00 


^ . 0.00 * i 


0.00 


Computer-8i Information Science 


0.00* 


' 0.00 


29.78 


19.46 

« 


* 9.67 


().58 






OJOO 


0.00 • 


20.55 


16f00 


18.60 


13.88 


£ogineerir>g 

Fine and Appbfd Arts " 


• 


iO.ob 
o.bo 


o.oa ^ 
*: o.do 


19.72 
t6.74 


. U.40 
12.16 


5.25 
4.83 


2.49. ' 
1.94 


Fdretgn taoguai^ 




Q.ob 


jO.OO 

t ^ 1 


18,47 


12.85 


0.00 / 


000 


Health Professions 




0.00 ' 


*• 0.00 ^ 


13^50* ! 


' 5.78 


o!So 


0.00 


Hofn^E^onomtc^ . ^ 


ft*' 


0100 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




t 


O.OO 


oho 


0.00 i 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Letters 




0.00 


\ b oo 

't 


17.67 . 


0.39 


8.94 


8.62 


Library Science ^ * « 




i 0.00^ - 


0,00 


0.00 


000 


0.00 


0.00 


Mathematics 




0.00 - 


0,00 " 


24.71 


14:47 , 


6.80 * 


4.77 


Physic^ Science 




0.00 


* 0.00^ 




, 11,45 


.-^.86 


1 * 3.99 » 


Psychology 


♦ 


, , 0*Q0 


O.Op .'^ 


45.03 / 


28.10 

y ■ 


10.63 - 


* 378 . 


PubhcAffi^irs and Services* 




o-lfto: ' 


0.00 . . ^ 




2%M * ' 


.^16.27 • 


8.97 


Social Siclence' 






o.tfo 




. 20.18" 
*» 


7i54.'\ ^ 


"4.75 


Tec^ivology^ 
h)ferdTsciplinary Studies 


• 


o.od 

0.00 


s 0.00^: 


0.0(f 
9.00 / 


0.00 . 

.0.00^ 


000 . 
• 

^ 0.00 • 


0.00 V 
0.00 „. 


iDiscipliitas l^ot Ci«e«fie< 




•o.oa ^ - 

»■ 


0,00 




. 0.00 . 


0*00 . 


000 


All DhciplmiRS 


I" 




0.00 


22)61 

1 — y \ , , 


16.79 


15.10 


12.57 



/ TABLE 18-6 

MEA1SI CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVIATION OF CLAS^ SIZES 
FOR THE UNIVERSITY OF WEST FLORIDA 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVJEL, 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 




DISCIPgNE 



MmrCI; 
Slz« 



AgricuitMi* «nd N«tural 
RMOuroM 

Arcl>it«ctur« and Environ- 
manUi DM»gn 

Araa StudiM 

Biological Studiaa 

BusintK and Managamant 

Communioationc 

Computar & Information Scianca 

Education 

Ctifirtaaring 

f in« and Appltad Arts 

Foraign La'ngUagas 

Haatth Prof aations 

Homa Economics 

Law 

Lattars ^ ^ 

' \ 'J 

Library Scianca - \^ ^ 
Mathaiilatics » 
Phyiical Scianca 
Psychology 

Public AHairs and SarvioU 
Social Soaitoa , ^ 

Tachnology 

Intardisciplin^ Studias 
Oisciplinas Not Claaftif itd 



"^Afl Oisctiillnat 



Lowar Laval 



0.00 




jraduata 



Maan Class 
Sua 



0.00 



1S.32 
0.00 

17:^ 
ojoo 

0.00 



1QJ4 



Standard 
Dtvtation of 
Class Sizas 



0:00 


0.00 


0.00" 


0.00 


11.38 


3.64 


19.51 


11.01 


22.33 


5.51 


34.40 


22.86 


17.71 H* 


10.30 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 




' 0.00 


.0.00 


' b.oo 


0.00 


Q.00 


0.00 


0.00 


11.3S 


; 5.34 


.0.00 
t 

13.00 


0.00 
.10.68 



*Sgg fo9tn«ti'to T«bla 15. 



TABLE 18-7 

MEAN CLASS SIZES AND STANDARD DEVJATI^N OF CLASS SIZES 
FOR FLORIDA TECHNOLOGICAL UNIVERSfTY 
BY DISCIPLINE AND LEVEL. 1974-75 ACADEMIC YEAR* 



Laval 



■r 



DISCIPLINE 


LoweclLevel 


Upper Level 


Graduate ^ 


Mean Claas 
$ize 


Standard 
Deviation of 
Clan Si2M 


Mean Class 
$ize 


Standard ^ 
Deviation of 


Mean Class 
Size 


Standard, 
Devijition ef 
Class Sizes 


Agriculturt and Natural 
Rasourcw 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o:oo 


. 0.00 




/^rchttacturt and Environ- 
mantal Design ' 


0.00 


0.00 


, 0.00 


0.00 


'^0.00 


0.00 




Am Studias 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


o.o6 


OjOO j 




Biological Studies % 


33.83 


50.32 


24.48 


15.73 


11.07 


7.10 




Businass and Managtmnt 


46.Q1 


29.34 


30,^1 


. 24.91 


. 22.83 


9.33] 




Communications 


31.04 


^ 26.24 


2lljB9 


12.54 


/ 8.85 


7,42 


Computer & Information 'Science 


38.75 


11.80 


28.38 


14.32 


15.57 


7.25 


Education 








13.90 


23(54 


9.67 


E ngineer ing 


40.13 


26.77 


27.56 


28.47 


4.2^ 


3.99 


Fine and Applied Arts 


15.35 


t€.76 


13.31 


12.19 


4.78 




Foreign Languages 


18.92' 


9.50 


16.67 


9.51 


0.00 


0.00 


Health Professions 


0.00 


D.OO 


17^98 


10.44 


13.83 


11.65 


Home Economics 


0.00 


J 

0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Law 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Letters 


42.51 


47.22 


^5.66 


. 11.15 


10.95 


6.85 




Library Science 


0.00 


Q.od 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Mathematics 


36.67 


23.18 


27.45 


15.89 


' 5.67 


V 3.16 


Physical Sci^ince 


36.84 


37.34 


21.05 


19.11 . 


0.00 


Voo 


Psychology ^ y 


58.04 


41.07 


34:98 


16.04 


18.3]! 




Public Affairs and Services 


42.75 


17.23 


36.45 


16.53 


O.QP 




Social Science 


52.25 


46.45 


27.M 


' 14.04 


20.eq 






"fechnology 


0.00 c 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


O.O0I 
2.67| 




Interdisciplinary Studies ^ 


5.50 


2j95 


'22.17 


5.31 


1.53 


Discipline Not Classified jf 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00* 


0.00 


0.00^ 

1 


T 0.00 


All Disciplines / 


33.62 


34.40 


•■"^ 

26.11 / \ 


18.80 


lf.10 
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Laval 






Lowar Laval 


» Uppar Laval 


Graduata 


. DiSCiPtlNE 




Maan Class 
Siza 


Standard 
Daviation oIl 
Class Sizas V 


Maan Class 
Siza 


Standard 
Davtation of 
Class Sizas 


Maan Class 
Siza 


Standard 
Daviatton of 
Class Sizas 


Ugriculturt ind Natural 




0.00 




n nn 
U.UU 


*^ — 

n nn 


n nn 


0.00 


0.00 


Architccturt and Environ* 
mt ntal Dasign 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Araa Studias 




0.00 


q.oo 


0.00 


0.00 . 


0.00 


0.00 


Biolooicai Studias 
Businaai and Managimant 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 
0.00 


19.21 
35.23 


17.54 
t7.52 


8.20 
23.02 


10.57* 
11.61 ' 


Communications ' 




0.00 


o.po 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Computar & information Scianca 


0.00 


ofoo 


0.00 ^ 


0.00 


' 0.00 


O.QP 


Education / 




0.00 


D.OO 


29.41 


13.75 


25.06 


15.9l\ 


Enjmaaring 




0.00 


/o.oo 


O.XX) 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 ^ 


Fina artri Appiiad Arts 




0.00 


/ 0.00 


i3.oe 


7,61 


3.05 


3.70 


Foraign Lalh^agas 




0.00 


/ o!oo 


15.5f 


5.42 


0.00 . 


0.00 


Haaitft ProfaasioW i 




0.00 i 


o.oa 


17.36 


11.70 


18.45 / 


t4.i» 


Homa Economics 1 1 




0.00 ' 


0.00 


15.78 


8.29 


14.90 ' 


t ■ 

4.01 


Law 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


.Lattars 




0.00 


0.00 


24.14 


12.76 


18.82 


io!io 


Library Sctanoa ^ 




0.00 


^ 0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


• O.po 


Mathama'tics 




0.00 


0.00 


24.19 


11.03 


10.25 


0.96 


Physical Sc(^ 




0.00 


0.00 


12.83 


12.28 


17.00 


5.66 


Psychology 




^ 0.00 


0:00 

* 


30M 


20.67.4^e 


18.57 

•• 


. 11.28 


Public Affairs and Stnricac' 


0.00 


0.00 


28.44 


14.00 


15.20 


. 5.07 


Social Scianta 




0.00 \ 


0.00 


2S.50 


14.19 


18.36* 


16.05 


Tachnology 




o^po 


dioo 


0.00 


O.DO 


I 0.00 


0.00 


Intardisciplinary Studias 


0.00 


o.oa 


0.00. 


0.00 ' 


J 0.00 


0.00 


Ditciplinas Not Clatsifij 


Id 


-0.00 


0.00 


17.46 

1 , 


11*SB/^ 


9.33 ^ 


13,94 


All Discipllnaa \^ 


i ^ ' 


. 0.00 


0.00 




1S.t5 


20.81 


14.56 
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4 II 
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. . . ^ . ' . • 
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W|in Class 
' ^\^iza . 


Standard 
paviatpOn of 
Class Sutfs 


^ K^aan Class 
. Siza ; ' 


. Stai\dard» 
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Class Sizas 
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,Siza 
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Daviatton of 
Class Sizas^ 


Agricultu^l *nd Natural 
RtsdurcM ^ , * 




0^00 


0.00 , 


0.00 

i > 


* ' 0.00 y 


0.00". 


- 

0:00 


Archit«ctura an.d Cnviroiv 
rn«ntal Dtsign 

i ArttStudlas ^ 




0.0Q 


0.00 ' ^ 

d.oo 


0.00 
0.00 


O.QO 

0.0(1*-^ 


0.00 
0.00 


0.00 

0.00 . 


Biological Stiidias 




\ 


o.ob 


0.00 


r 0.00 ' 


' 0.00 


0.00 ' 


BusinMB & Managamtnt 




0.00 ; 


0.00 


25;72 


10.65 . 


30.78 


. 13.72 


Communications ^ 




1 ; 

0.00 ' 

• 


0.00 


0.00 *^ ^ 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 * 


Computar & Infpmation Scianca 


'o.oo , 


0.00, • 


6.00 


0.00 


' 0.00 


0.00 , 

0 


coucaiton jr ^ 


y 


0.00 
* Jf^ 


0.00 


. 29.46 


71.16 


19.48 


. 15.0P 


/ / 
EnginMing ^ 




ooo 


0.00 * 


' 0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


0.00 ^ 


Fina and Appliad Arts 




0.00 


bM 


20.70 


. 11.86 


^ b.oo 


0.00 : 


Foraign Languagas 




0.00 


o.od 


'0.00 


0.00 


• 

V 0.09 


0.00 ' 


HaaHh Profaasions 




• 0.00 


0.00 


0.00» ' 


/ 


0.00* 


0.00 


Hi^ma Economics ^ 


\ 


0.00 ^ 


^Q.OO 


0.00 ' 


/ " 0.00 * 


> > 

0.00 ' * 


0.00 


Law 




0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


' 0.00 


0.00 


0.00 


Lattars 




0.00 ' 




o.oo 


' 21,11 


11.99 
<• • 


25.2? 


7.48 


* 

Library Sciapca . * 
Nkthamati^ 




0.00 
0.00 




).oo „ 

^00 


.0.00 
26.88 . 


0.00 

- •/ 

16.95 


0.00 
0.00 


. 0.00 ' 
0.00 


, Physical Seianca 




0.00 


0.00 ' 


19)39' • * * 


20.16 ' 


0.00 


0,Q%1 


Psycholbgy 




0.00 


b.po 


33.63 . c 


12.36 ; 


16.52 . 


8.76 


Public Affairs and ^afvicas 






0.00 


0.00 


OtOO 


0.00 


0.00 


Social Seianca \ ' 




0.00 




0.00 


.29.57 


13:45 


8.71 ' 

/O.OO 


^ 9.12 


Tachnology \ W 




0.00 


0.00 


0.60 *V 


c p.oo 


0.00 


tntaiditeiplinary StMat 




0.00 


0.00 


0^00 


p.bo . 


^ 0. 00 


0.00 


DiadpMnas Not Clifsiftad . 




0.00 


0.00 ' 


0.00 


^ "aob.. ' 


^ 0.00 


0.00 














i I - 






All Diiciptina 




0.00 


0.00 


^ 26.3a 


• 16. T8 i 


21.39 
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